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Ladies’ Mantles and Basques, and 
Children’s Suits, Figs. 1-6. 

Fig. 1.—Buiack Gros Gramn Mantix. This 
mantle is trimmed with a side-pleated ruffle of 
the material. A belt is set on the wrong side in 
the back at the bottom of the waist, which is 
closed in front with hooks and eyes in adjusting 
the mantle. 

Fig. 2.—Surt ror Boy rrom 3 10 5 YEARS OLD. 
Dress of black velvet, and blue gros grain sash. 
White English straw hat, trimmed with black 
gros grain ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—Buack CasumMere Mantie. This man- 
tle is lined with lustring and trimmed with black 
woolen braid. A button-hole tab and buttons 
serve for closing. 

Fig. 4.—Dress ror Girt rrom 4 to 6 Years 
orp. This dress of gray poplin consists of a 
skirt and basque. The former is laid in kilt 
pleats, and the latter is furnished with a binding 
of the material and with buttons. Collar and 
cuffs of linen and blue gros grain cravat. 

Fig. 5.—Siciienneé Mantie. This mantle is 





gros grain. A belt is set on the wrong side of 
the mantle in the back at the bottom of the 
waist, which is closed over the fronts with hooks 
and eyes. 

Fig. 6.—Gray Tricot Basgve. This basque 
is trimmed with side-pleated ruffles, bands, a 
binding, and rolls of black gros grain, and with 
buttons and passementerie agrafes. 





HYLA VERSICOLOR. 

UR smallest summer field guest was brought 

to us in the month of roses, a tiny creature, 

but wonderfully made. To see him crawling 
softly up the side of a large glass cup, you would 
wonder how the Lilliputian traveler could with so 
much ease make such headway; you look again, 
yet see nothing that explains it; but wait, take a 
microscope, put the glass house in a fair light, 
and while the dot ef a body is resting, improve 
your chance of study. Ah! the mystery is re- 
vealed! Hyla claims kindred with the web-foot- 
ed fraternity, and, beyond this, upon the five toes 


trimmed with side-pleated ruffles and rolls of | of his hind-legs and the four fingers of his fore- 
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Fig. 1.—Biack Gros Graiy 
MANTLE. 


Fig. 2.—Svuir ror Boy rrom 3 To 5 


YEARS OLD. MANTLE. 





limbs, one sees the tiniest of balls, curious mu- 
cous tubereles, acting as suckers, thus making 
rapid locomotion a great delight. _ This lively 
family can scale any walls, roam up and down 
branches of trees, and race along the sides of a 
glass jar as easily as a fly courses over a window- 
pane. 

One hour Hyla would present himself in a suit 
of delicate écru, dotted with irregular patches of 
rich coffee brown; at another time would move 
daintily in soft gray tints, and anon disport his 
trim little body in deepest green shaded out to 
softest hues. His was a chameleon nature, chan- 
ging the color of his coat in obedience to his sur- 
roundings—a measure of self-defense this, and 
often proving a complete shield when hunted by 
enemies. We have seen “our specimen” so far 
etherealize his outer wrappings as to disclose to 
microscopic study the interior workings of his 
trim little frame. At such times reddish drops 
like blood flowed through the exquisite veins, and 
even these too changed, sometimes presenting a 
brownish hue, these in turn suddenly giving place 
to green or “ mode” tints. 

Our Hyla was a trifle more than an inch in 





length ; and there was in the small yet prominent 
eyes a marvelous expression—a queer wise look 
that would tempt one to call it intelligence—so 
full of earnestness and longing, so restlessly mov- 
ing about as if in quest of new scenes, possibly 
yearning for a sight and enjoyment of the old 
familiar haunts. 

His power of leaping was another interesting 
point. One had to watch carefully when chan- 
ging the small guest from one glass to another. 
He often crept up, upon those pellet-shod feet of 
his, to the very edge of his crystal cage, and 
watching his chance when the loosely fitting 
cover was raised a trifle more than usual, would 
attempt a leap out into the great unknown. To 
accomplish this feat, he has been known to lie in 
ambush on a moss-covered perch, adjusting his 
“wraps” to the colors of his small bridge, for half 
the morning. 

Hyla’s body was exquisitely “marked ;” some 
styles of his always pretty toilette revealed this 
more perfectly than others. Dark lines of pen- 
ciling crossed his back, and radiating from the 
central point were lovely line tracings running to 
the shoulders and hind-legs ; still more delicate 





Fig. 3.—Buack CASHMERE 
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Fig. 4.—Dress ror Girt From 4 To 6 
YEARS OLD. 
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were the fine threads of color reaching out to- 
ward his busy, speaking eyes. 

Ventriloquism is another rare endowment of 
these little creatures, and by the exercise of their 
peculiar vocal utterances they are often able to 
elude detection. Perhaps—for who knows—they 
may have their own fun in watching the disap- 
pointment and discomfiture of lurking foes. 

Our Hyla’s bill of fare was simple. He never 
seemed to eat at all, yet noted eagerly the presen- 
tation of tender rations, and no doubt immedi- 
ately made himself merry with the abundance of 
m'~"ite insect life constantly secured for his con- 
su'uption. One thing is certain—they mysteri- 
vusly disappeared. 

Our pet had been brought to us from a dis- 
tance. His early home was far down among the 
trees that belt Crag Mountain—too far away for 
us to restore him to his baby haunts; but he had 
been promised his freedom and a life-long interest 
in our best black cherry-tree. A day was set for 
his emancipation, and up to that very last even- 
ing he appeared as hearty and blithe as ever. 
Whether dreading the change or fearing danger 
we could not guess, but all in a moment he gasp- 
ed and dropped dead. Poor “ Hyla Versicolor!” 
we buried him with honors under our damask 
rose tree, and soft evening winds chanted his 
requiem, 
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0@™ Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for May 13 contains a number of in- 
teresting engravings, a short story entitled “WHY 
Mrs, JONES Dipn’r MOVE,” and other entertain- 
ing reading matter. 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued gra- 
tuitously with the Number of HARPER’S WEEKLY 
Jor May 20. 


UG Cut Paper Suit Patterns of the La Boi- 
teuse Polonaise Walking Suit, and a Polonaise 
buttoned behind with Long Walking Skirt, will 
be published with our next Number, For List 
of Cut Paper Patterns published see Advertise- 
ment on page 335. 








' THE SWEET SPRING WEATHER. 
we it comes, this sweet spring weath- 
er, it brings its welcome with it, as 
each new darling of the household does. It 
does not come this year, though, to meet as 
hearty a welcome as if it had not made feint 
of coming all along the winter, and played 
many a game of forfeits with the sloppy 
sleety days before and after; so much so 
that at any time, with peach-trees threaten- 
ing blossom and apricots in bloom, we ex- 
pected to see a repetition of that lovely mir- 
acle of the tropics, where, all a wilderness 
of brilliant flowers blown, rose and jasmine, 
myrtle, orange, and passion-flower, a shower 
has fallen, and a norther has whistled down 
upon it and frozen the shower just as it fell, 
till every blossom was sheathed in its thin 
coat of ice—a living, sparkling, dancing, 
jeweled thing when the sun came out. 

Still, now that it has come to stay, the 
sweet spring weather is a less slippery pos- 
session, and we find our spiritual tempera- 
ture rising with the glass, till we are as 
joyous as all nature seems to be, with her 
darting birds and racing brooks and fan- 
ning breezes. There is an unexplored vascu- 
lar system within us, along which run the 
chemic, magnetic, electric fluids—call them 
what you will—the unclassified currents 
with which cheerfulness, good humor, base- 
less hopes, bright visions, rise as the sap 
rises in the stems of trees; and when this 
soft wooing air invites, when the sunshine 
gets in earnest, and the sky is blue above 
the rosy orchards, all that unexplored sys- 
tem sends its forces into action, and we feel 
the delicious budding of the year, the vege- 
table element of life, arising in ourselves, 
the throb and thrill that the old earth feels 
through all her parallels. 

“Hope” is the one word that the spring 
weather always whispers: whispers? nay, 
calls, sings, whistles, and makes the sky ring 
with its music. Nobody is downhearted in 
the spring, unless there is something very 
serious to be downhearted about; and even 
then the settled gloom that winter drew 
round misery like a pall is lifted to let the 
April airs blow in—blow in and shake the 
“threaded tears” which their fragrant dews 
deposit on the web of worriment that mis- 
ery has woven about itself as it sat within, 
till even trouble, for the moment, becomes 
beauty. 

Every spring a flock of hopes rise anew as 
the blossoms do, as the birds come. One 





goes to sleep with a dull sense of the un- 
broken routine of tiresome existence; and 
one awakes, and it is all at once spring, and 
there are the birds that seem to have sprung 
out of the air or out of nothing, twittering 
lightly on the boughs, live things, and your 
senses begin to twitter as lightly too; all at 
once you are alive; there is nothing that on 
that day seems impossible to you; you scale 
the walls of heaven in your fancy, you 
find your lever and fulcrum to move the 
world. 

Qf course you never stop to think that it 
is but a little respite, a passing show; that 
these delicious sensations are as evanescent 
as the bloom of the fresh, breezy, sunshiny 
morning. That morning fills you with its 
promise, it tells you of the noon, that noon 
foretells summer, and that summer points 
to you the spell of summer in those ever- 
blessed latitudes where it is summer ever- 
lastingly. And all this sweeps over you in 
a surge of possession as you breathe the 
soft vernal atmosphere. 

Perhaps no sensation is quite perfect, 
though, without its dash of melancholy; 
otherwise, when the full effervescence of 
gayety were gone, there might be a smack 
of insipidity remaining; and so it does not 
detract from the charm of the season that 
in this hopefulness of spring, to all but the 
very young, is mingled a shadowy trait of 
sadness, the least little soupgon of sorrow, 
the memory of other springs when we were 
cheated into the same happiness, when oth- 
ers were happy with us; the remembrance 
of some exceeding bliss which only brings 
regret along with it because it comes but 
once in a lifetime, and has already come and 
gone; the sense that springs come and sum- 
mers go, and we go with them—whither ? 

But nothing of this vague regret, this 
sweet melancholy, do birds and blossoms 
and vernal airs experience, and were we to 
think of it long, birds and blossoms would 
vanish in a mist of tears. Andso while this 
sweet spring weather lasts, we can resolve 
to take life as it comes, and be as gay and 
careless a part of nature, for the nonce, as 
the birds and blossonts are, 











. WORK. 


HEN we murmur about our work, we 

seldom reflect how much more pitiful 
would be the condition of the most laborious 
among us if we were suddenly to be deprived 
of it. We often look upon it as a burden, 
when it is in reality a blessing in disguise. 
We picture to ourselves how much happier 
we should be without, it, and envy those 
who are born to a heritage of idleness, when 
we should be, in truth, the most wretched 
beings alive could we exchange places with 
them for a day. What an angel of mercy 
has it proved to many! what a solace for 
vacant hours! what a panacea for troubles, 
sentimental or otherwise! Did not JoHN 
BunyYAN bless it, think you, in Bedford jail, 
where he beguiled the time with toiling over 
his Pilgrim’s Progress? Hasit not ministered 
to many a mind diseased, plucked from the 
heart many a rooted sorrow? Is it not the 
only sure antidote to ennui? aremedy against 
a host of ills to which flesh and spirit are 
heir? Has it not rendered us oblivious to 
injuries and neglect? That the money value 
of work is not its ultimate charm is well at- 
tested by those who, having been hard work- 
ers for the greater portion of their lives, 
retire from business, expecting to enjoy them- 
selves and their hard-earned wealth, but find- 
ing the weeks and months heavy upon their 
hands, finally resume their old habits of in- 
dustry, having made the important discov- 
ery that they had been enjoying themselves 
all their days; that their true contentment 
was like the statue hidden in the marble 
block—something to be wrought out by toil; 
that work was the only talisman against 
low spirits and hypochondria. We rarely, 
if ever, hear busy people complaining of 
megrims; they do not often swell the num- 
ber of suicides. They have little time to 
spare for their neighbors’ affairs, since the 
sincere worker must pin his mind to his 
work, if he would accomplish any thing 
worth dignifying with the name, and not 
some slop-shop make-shift. 

We sometimes feel that if we could only 
choose our work or exchange with another, 
we should be better pleased and more suc- 
cessful; then should we become earnest in 
its pursuit; then should we cease to slight 
and slander it ; then would our efforts be as 
spontaneous as the bird’s song. But is it 
not wiser for us to do honestly that which 
falls in our way, if it be only to darn stock- 
ings or to scour knives, without waiting for 
any thing more worthy of our strength or 
talents? Is it not a reproach to Him who 
assigns it to suppose it a mistake and some- 
thing beneath our abilities, as well as a van- 
ity in us, to imagine ourselves capable of 
more ambitious tasks? And are we not as- 
sured that 

“Who sweeps a room as by God’s laws, 
Makes that and the action fine?” 









HE material of 

which most of 
the primitive furniture 
was made, after the 
decadence of Roman 
splendor, was the pre- 
vailing wood of the 
country, whatever that 
chanced to be, usual- 
ly oak, but varying 
through a large num- 
ber of the common 
woods—chestnut, maple, ash, pear, and cher- 
ry. Sometimes the oak was embrowned, 
sometimes blackened, sometimes left to its 
natural tint. So left, except for a slight 
mellowing through seasoning and absorp- 
tion of dust, it never changed tint; and 
those who speak of a piece of oak black 
with age use the term incorrectly, as oak is 
never black with age, but becomes black 
only through the application of dyes. In 
the absence of choice woods, recourse was 
had to the metals for rare work, and we 
read of articles of sumptuous furniture in 
bronze, in iron, and even in silver. After 
voyages of any length were made, and the 
products of other regions brought to mar- 
ket, new woods from a distance entered into 
the manufactures; woods, also, many of 
which were known to the ancients, such as 
fragrant cedar and sandal, tulip, bamboo, 
citron—the Romans’ wood of luxury—and 
ebony, which last was an important article 
of the commerce of Tyre, and of which cer- 
tain of the ancients, indeed, were used to 
make statues of their gods. 

The use of ebony, again, changed the 
whole character of the manufacture of fur- 
niture. From the moment that it re-en- 
tered the list of commodities of luxury it 
required special workmen, equipped, on ac- 
count of its hardness, with peculiar tools; 
and it had to be wrought with such extreme 
care, and it commanded such great prices, 
that the term used in France for its work, 
ébénisterie, was presently transferred to all 
delicate and costly cabinet-making. Its 
blackness allowed it to set off any dressing 
which the fancy of the artist supplied, ei- 
ther of hammered brass, of ivory inlay, or 
of painted panels, and the mutual contrast 
made the article, of course, very striking. 
Sometimes the ebony, which came from the 
vast forests of Madagascar, Ethiopia, and 
Ceylon, was of a jet black ; sometimes of a 
dark green streaked with dull red veins, not 
unlike the heliotrope stone used for seals; 
sometimes—and this was as beautiful as any 
—of a deep violet, just escaping black. Its 
fine and close grain, when once well wrought, 
maintained the brilliant profile of its carv- 
ing keen and fine forever. So very hard was 
it, indeed, that its mere dust, incorporated 
with glue, polished like the wood itself. The 
costliness of the wood soon occasioned its 
imitation ; and JEAN DE VERONA, in the fif- 
teenth century, found out how to imitate its 
color so exactly—by steeping more porous 
wood, sometimes oak, but preferably pear, 
in an infusion of nut-galls and alum, or sul- 
phate of iron, polishing it afterward with 
warm wax—that but for its inferior hardness 
it would be impossible to detect the differ- 
ence. And articles thus made are sold to- 
day in Italy and Holland for genuine and 
precious manufactures hundreds of years 
old. 

Teak, coming originally from Malabar, is 
a wood resembling ebony, although on close 
inspection a deep ruddy tint will be observed 
in its blackness. It is very hard and heavy, 
and in the articles brought from the East 
Indies is usually seen carved in demonic 
shapes, dragon-like involutions, and the out- 
lines of the elephantine gods, but sometimes 
in vast black roses and liliaceous forms. We 
need not add that it is very beautiful and 
desirable. 

There are several other woods besides the 
oak and pear that take a stain looking like 
a choice color in the original grain. One of 
these is maple, which, exquisite in its na- 
tive polish, is perhaps even more so when 
stained a delicate gray, with all its eyes and 
veins and cellular marks glistening under a 
fine varnish. It presents then an appear- 
ance of smoked pearl, lucid and full of a 
veiled lustre, and is usually supposed to be 
some rare California wood. Offset with fine 
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specimens of rose-wood, nothing can be pleas- 
anter than its effect. 

In the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury mahogany was seen for the first time 
in Europe—we think it was in the year 
1724; so that if any one too proudly dis- 
plays enviable Mayflower or Jamestown fur- 
niture in mahogany, the reader may have 
the satisfaction of knowing that the prize is 
not genuine. A brilliant red wood used for 
dye, monopolized by the crown, and called in 
Portugal queen’s-wood, had long been known, 
but nothing was in use of so rich a tint as 
the mahogany. The first logs were sent from 
the West Indies, as an accidental portion of 
cargo, to one Dr. Gipson, of London. When 
workmen busied themselves with it, the 
hardness of the knots broke their tools and 
discouraged them, and the logs lay untouch- 
ed in a garden for a long time, acquiring ev- 
ery day a richer depth of color. At length 
Dr. Gipson called a cabinet-maker by the 
name of WOLLASTON, and told him to take 
the logs and do something with them, no 
matter what. WoOLLASTON at first refused ; 
but the doctor, convinced of the possibili- 
ties of the material, urged him so strongly 
that finally, supplying himself with the fit 
tools, he constructed a bureau, which, made 
of wood already well seasoned and deepened 
in tone, so pleased the doctor that he dis- 
played it to a host of admiring friends, 
among whom was the Duchess of Bucking- 
ham; and the latter, declaring she must have 
the counterpart, brought WoLLasTon and 
mahogany into fashion together. Although 
mahogany when new is not particularly 
attractive, it becomes more so with every 
year’s further exposure to the subtle action 
of the atmosphere, acquiring before a great 
while the warmest hues of wine. The hand- 
somest pieces are those of the big roots, 
where the coloring matter seems to be most 
strongly concentrated, that brought from 
the American coasts having at first been call- 
ed amaranth-wood from its superb strength 
of tone. It is no wonder that so charming 
a material came into vogue at once, after the 
Duchess of Buckingham’s bureau had been 
seen. It was something to feed the love of 
color inherent in most of us, to supply shad- 
ow in the pictorial effect of the room even 
while relieving the shadow with lustre and 
warmth, the inner fire in its dark depths 
shining like the glow of the carbuncle or 
the smouldering embers on the dark hearth. 
Every body wanted mahogany. But ma- 
hogany was not only considered too brittle 
for the entire construction of solid articles, 
but, procured with difficulty and after a 
long sea passage, it was certainly too ex- 
pensive; and thus the habit of veneering, 
with a thin strip of it, supplied its more 
massive use. 

Veneering had been used by the ancients 
long before, for we know of sheets of ivory 
glued and riveted upon surfaces beneath; 
but veneering never ran mad as it did with 
mahogany at this time, and has done ever 
since, as many houses full of the dilapidated 
stuff known as old furniture are capable of 
demonstrating. 

Another very fine wood, again an Amer- 
ican production, certainly a most delightful 
substance when one has a good specimen of 
it, is the rose-wood, its perfect rose tints 
variegating its dark winy tints, and mak- 
ing a beautiful substance capable of being 
wrought artistically. The rose-wood com- 
monly used on our sofas and pianos is of 
very inferior veining. The choicer pieces 
are reserved for delicate work, and are fuller 
of beauty, as bare material, than any thing 
but the half-revealed wealth of mahogany. 

These are the handsomest of the woods 
usually serving for furniture. There are, 
however, a few others, such as the black- 
walnut, for instance, in constant use, but 
not especially desirable, for all that. . The 
black-walnut, indeed, although a good body 
wood, affords no variety of tint, no sugges- 
tion of inner color, as the maple, the rose- 
wood, and mahogany do, and except in the 
mottled polished surfaces of the kind called 
French walnut, which are frequently of ef- 
fective use, offers nothing inviting to ar- 
tistic work. During the reign of the rococo, 
furniture was made of any wood that came 
to hand, it did not signify what, so overlaid 
was it with gilding and with ornament. Ta- 
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bles of alabaster, les of mother - of- 
pearl, and cabinets of tortoise-shell put 
honest but meaner substance out of doors, 
although plain deal stuck together and cov- 
ered with gold-leaf could always impose it- 
self upon this princely company. It is only 
within the last score of years that attention 
has been once more directed to solidity, and 
we have begun again to furnish our bed- 
rooms in the sweet and cleanly light oak, 
and have learned that the once undreamed- 
of yellow pine, when well dressed, is not 
only one of the cheapest, but one of the 
most durable and attractive woods in ex- 
istence, its soft creamy body varied with 
stains of deeper hue darkening into rusty 
red. We can not hope now for new con- 
tinents to surrender fresh treasures of wood 
to our use, and it becomes us to dismiss the 
slovenly fashions that have prevailed with 
us, and out of our ample material to enrich 
our houses with the result of faithful work 
and artistic purpose in what we have. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SUMMER BONNETS. 


UMMER bonnets are close shapes and real 
capotes, with or without curtains. The flar- 
ing halo brims are not found among late impor- 
tations. A superabundance of trimming spoils 
some of the most expensive models. The Benoi- 
ton or necklace, looped in front below the chin, 
is about to be introduced for those who do not 
like strings tied at the throat, and yet like a 
dressy trimming in front. This is made of the 
silk of the trimming, fringed with grasses and 
flowers. One very effective Benoiton is of cardi- 
nal silk, fringed with berries and gilded leaves ; 
the bonnet is the stylish rough straw. Broad 
strings of white crépe lisse edged with a fluted 
frill are shown for the bonnets of very young la- 
dies, who, Parisians think, should not wear lace. 
Strings and streamers of cream-colored lace are 
beautified by having a band of black insertion 
down the centre. The Charlotte Corday bonnets 
are also imported for summer. Rose pink and 
cardinal are associated together for trimming 
black chip bonnets, notwithstanding they are dark 
enough for winter. 

Black tulle bonnets are made plain on the 
frame, and edged with gold soutache. The trim- 
mings are short black ostrich tips and antique 
ribbons of white striped gauze. Others have 
scarfs of black tulle dotted with gold. A key of 
red gold and cut steel is a favorite ornament on 
black bonnets. There are also crescents of sil- 
ver that look handsome enough for a brooch to 
be worn at the throat. The Mexicaine gauzes 
are very popular abroad for bonnet trimmings, 
but do not find much favor here. Some plain 
écru net is used as a scarf for bonnets. Ivory 
white is used with pale blue or rose pipings. 
Darker cream-color is contrasted with dark car- 
dinal or with black velvet. When white chip 
bonnets are not found becoming, the entire front 
is faced with black velvet, and dark flowers of 
a color are used for face trimming. The 
cream-colored chip bonnets remain most liked for 
dress hats, as they suit with any toilette. Their 
garniture is cream-colored silk, two ostrich tips 
of the same shade, cream-colored lace, and two 
long streamers of cream-colored ribbon hanging 
low behind. Two soft puffs of silk inside the 
front make a pretty face trimming for traveling 
bonnets, 

ROUND HATS. 


Fewer round hats are imported than formerly. 
They are only used for second hats in the city, 
but ladies going to the country supply themselves 
with a dressy hat to wear with summer toilettes, 
and also with a broad-brimmed garden hat for 
general use. Manila is the new material for 
shade hats. This is a fine light braid, glossy, 
supple, and not easily injured by weather. It 
comes in broad flats, with large crown and wide 
brim woven all in one piece. The front is dent- 
ed to form a Marie Stuart point. Under the brim 
is a stiff band wrapped with ribbon, and framing 
the face. The trimmings are ribbons of two 
shades, such as pink with cream, and a wreath 
of shaded leaves, or else two short ostrich tips. 
These are meant for Newport, Saratoga, or other 
gay summer resorts, and cost $25 or $30. Very 
handsome Leghorn hats of the same large shape 
have a facing of black velvet around the face, be- 
ginning an inch from the edge of the brim, and 
leaving that much of the brim bare. Outside are 
black velvet loops, creamy lace, and ostrich tips. 

Round hats for city wear, shopping, and travel- 
ing are toques, the Rubens hat turned up on one 
side, and turbans. The toques are more shallow 
than those now worn, and instead of coming close 
down on the sides, the brims project there just as 
they do in front. The back is turned up, though 
not closely against the crown, and is indented in 
scallops, The trimming is massed below the 
back of the brim and on top of the crown. The 
Rubens hats sent out from Paris are made very 
dressy by having a face trimming under the brim 
and being worn far back on the head. Those of 
white English straw have a roll of white silk and 
black velvet as a face trimming; this roll has 
clusters of loops on the left side where the brim 
turns up, and in their midst is a crescent of sil- 
ver holding a white ostrich plume that passes 
over the crown. The Prince of Wales round hats 
have the brim slightly turned down all around, 
and an open netted scarf is thrown over and 
around the crown. Black ostrich tips and gros 
grain ribbon, with ornamental brooches, trim En- 
eer walking hats and Derby-shaped chips. The 

inglish walking hats have roiled brims that curve 
instead of being flatly pressed against the crown. 
Turbans are again in fashion, and are worn low 





down on the forehead. They are especially liked 
by very young ladies, and are worn with the hair 
arranged very high in a small French twist, or 
else with very short fluffy curls. There are also 
round hats with high pointed crowns, known as 
Centennial shapes, These are eccentric, but are 
considered stylish, and are very becoming to fresh 
young faces. The rough satin-face straws also 
appear in round hats, and are preferred to chip 
when white hats are worn. 


HOUSE AND RECEPTION DRESSES. 


In a modiste’s rooms filled with house and re- 
ception dresses it is inevitable that dresses of 
black grenadine should be shown at this season, 
when ladies are preparing their watering-place 
and hotel outfits. Imported dresses of black 
grenadine come in stripes, plaids, or small bro- 
caded designs, and when meant for the house 
oniy, are combined with a rich color, such as car- 
dinal red or violet silk. Those from Worth in- 
variably have colors, unless ordered to be all 
black, and sometimes his fancy for glittering jet 
still manifests itself. The front breadths form 
a striped tablier of cardinal silk alternating with 
pointed pleatings of the grenadine, while the 
back has a draped over-skirt, and shows very 
little, if any, red. The basque has a vest or 
Pompadour square of the cardinal, while the 
back has a scarf of the grenadine passing from 
one shoulder down to the back of the belt. 
Spanish lace edges the basque, scarf, and over- 
skirt. 

Among the prettiest reception dresses are those 
of pale gray or pearl-colored gros grain, with pale 
blue or rose brocade for sashes, facings, and pock- 
ets. For such dresses the basque and a trimmed 
demi-train skirt are most used. One very distin- 
guished dress is of maroon silk, with three revers 
of peach-blow silk turned up in front to form a 
tablier. 

Over-skirts for evening silks come in scarfs of 
pink, blue, or cream-colored net, with deep bor- 
ders made of bands of dark velvet, either brown 
or black, with stripes between of gay embroidery, 
and edged with fringe. There are also embroid- 
ered organdy over dresses wrought with silk floss 
in Japanese curious designs. 


WHITE MUSLIN SUITS. 

White muslin suits are not very largely import- 
ed. Odd-colored ribbon bows are used to give 
them an air of distinction, and the over dress is 
a polonaise shaped behind like those already de- 
scribed, and cut off short in front to show tablier 
rows of embroidered ruffles on the under-skirt. 
Sometimes the polonaise is wrought all over with 
small eyelet-holes done by the needle, and much 
finer than the large figures of Hamburg-work. 
Long-looped bows of brocaded ribbon, black on 
one side and pink on the other, are the trimming. 
Chocolate-color and pale rose ribbons are also 
worn together; among unique combinations are 
navy blue with deep cardinal red. 


LADIES’ LINGERIE. 


French hand-made lingerie is largely imported 
this season, both in simple inexpensive garments 
and also those very elaborately trimmed. Thus 
it is possible to buy for $2 25 a night dress of 
French percale of light quality made up by hand, 
with clusters of tiny tucks in the yoke, and neat- 
ly stitched collar and cuffs. This thin percale 
loses its sleaziness after being washed—the goods 
are imported unlaundried—and is quite heavy 
enough for sleeping gowns. By adding a little 
of the Smyrna linen lace now coming into fashion 
for trimming under-clothing, this is made into a 
very pretty garment. For $2 90 are heavy Mada- 
pollam gowns for winter use. The prices increase 
upward to $12 or $15 for elaborately trimmed 
gowns, with three rows of embroidery separated 
by clusters of tucks extending the whole length 
of the front. Yoke gowns are still preferred. 
A neat fashion is that of laying the yoke fullness 
in three box-pleats in front, with three similar 
pleats in the back, like the pleated waists once 
so popular. These are sold in nice American 
muslin, with a neat ruffle of Hamburg- work 
around the neck and wrists, for $1 75. 

With domestic muslins at their present low 
prices, expert needle-women can easily supply 
themselves with an abundance of under-clothing. 
The beautiful light muslin known as Fruit-of-the- 
Loom now sells for 9 or 10 cents a yard, while 
the heavier Wamsutta and New York Mills cost 
but 124 cents a yard. 

The plastron sacque-shaped chemise is most 
popular for summer wear, and indeed is widely 
adopted for all the year. This is the French 
sacque, with the armhole shaped and sleeve add- 
ed, without gusset or shoulder seam. Needle- 
worked scallops done on the garment around neck 
and sleeves is the neatest and most durable trim- 
ming. The part embroidered is sometimes dou- 
ble, sometimes single; the neck is drawn up by 
shirred strings, and the plastron is a mass of em- 
broidery reaching almost to the waist, or else it 
is merely clusters of tucks, or perhaps tucks with 
embroidered rows between. Those with scallops 
and nice percale begin as low as $1 90 each; 
prices increase, according to ornament, up to $9. 

A favorite way of buying drawers and petti- 
coats is to get them unmade, but with the em- 
broidery and tucking done by hand. These gar- 
ments are then easily made at home by drawers 
patterns, and the skirts are then insured the prop- 
er length and fullness. Closed drawers are less 
worn than formerly, as they are said to be un- 
healthy, and the old-fashioned open patterns are 
used by French designers. These French gar- 
ments always have large waistbands, with draw- 
ing strings in them to regulate the size at pleas- 
ure; the same is true of the bands of petticoats. 

‘or short under-petticoats an embroidered hem 
and a row of tucks are the trimming; these usu- 
ally match the drawers with which they are worn. 
Skirts of walking length are made of Madapollam 
percale, trimmed with a deep flounce scalloped by 





hand. These cost from $2 50 up to $6 or $7. 
The higher-priced ones are of finer cambric, with 
two or three flounces and more embroidery. 
These gathered ruffles are set up on the skirt, 
and seem to have again superseded pleated 
flounces. 

Toilette sacques retain their straight French 
shape. They can be bought of very fair French 
percale, with many small tucks in front, but no 
embroidery, for $1 65. A little Smyrna edging 
or Valenciennes lace will make very pretty dress- 
ing sacques of them. Modistes import elaborate 
fronts for these sacques that are to be made up 
at home. These have jabots of Malines or of Va- 
lenciennes lace their entire length, and medall- 
ions of tucks separated by insertion to match the 
lace. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Light gauze wool mantles of transparent rough- 
threaded soft wool are imported for slight extra 
wraps during the summer. They come in cardi- 
nal, cream, blue, rose, and black, and are trimmed 
with woolen lace. 

A mantelet called the Visite is popular in Paris. 
This is a revival of a scarf-mantle worn a genera- 
tion ago. The back is straight, and the long man- 
tle front has elbow sleeves set in. It is made of 
India , Sicili , or silk, and is trimmed 
with rows of pleated lace. 

Among Worth’s most original combinations is 
cardinal red with blue. Thus a Marie Louise 
blue silk dress for the carriage has cardinal pleat- 
ings peeping out from blue pleats, and facings 
of the brilliant color are in blue loops and bows. 

Silver soutache is used by French modistes for 
trimming silver gray camel’s-hair costumes. 

Embroidered gauze galloon is the novelty for 
trimming evening and dinner dresses. It is 
wrought in self color or in contrast, and is in 
floral and Japanese designs. 

Morning wrappers take the form of the long 
Marguerite polonaise, with the fullness of the 
skirt behind being added low on the tournure in- 
stead of at the waist. This fullness is arranged 
in one or two clusters of box-pleats that are faced 
at the top and made to stand erect on the length- 
ened back of the waist. Such wrappers are very 
handsome when made of creamy white cashmere, 
trimmed with cashmere lace and gros grain ribbon. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Kenor (successor to Miss Pact); Madame Frr- 
RERO; Mrs. ConneLiy ; and Messrs. A. T. Srewart 
& Co.; and Enrica & Co. 
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PERSONAL. 


AUTOGRAPH hunting has become such a mania 
of late, that most distinguished personages are 
compelled to follow the example of “ George 
Eliot,” who, objecting on principle to this prac- 
tice, has from the first steadfastly declined every 
such application. And yet she would be sorry 
that the hundreds of persons who apply to her 
should misunderstand her silence, each thinking 
himself personally slighted. If her feelings on 
this point were generally known, she would not 
be pained by the perpetual application, and the 
— would not be pained by the seemin 

ight. If distinguished personages heeded a 
such requests that are continually made to them, 
they would have little time wherein to maintain 
their reputation. For instance, Mr. WHITTIER, 
on returning lately from a few days’ journey, 
found thirty letters asking for his —_ 
some from Central America, Japan, and India. 
Such a custom is more honored in the breach 
than in the observance. 

—The Young Women’s Christian Association 
of this mes opened on May 2, at the Academy of 
Music, a fair, which, for magnificence and com- 
pleteness in all its departments, has probably 
never been equaled in this city. The most at- 
tractive feature is the art gallery, which con- 
tains more than one hundred of the choicest 
— from our most celebrated private col- 
ections, and which is valued at over $250,000. 
No such collection has ever been opened to the 
public in this city, and we doubt not that it will 
attract the attention it deserves. The fair will 
remain open for ten days, closing on May 12. 

—As a memorial to the late Mr. AURELIA 
D. Hooker, of New Haven, a post-graduate 
scholarship has been established at Yale Theo- 
logical Seminary. It will be offered for the first 
time to the class entering next September, and 
will be given at graduation to the member most 
deserving during the course. The annual in- 
come will be $700, and the recipient will be ex- 

cted to pursue a post-graduate course of theo- 
ogical study for one or two years under the 
direction of the faculty, either at the seminary 
or, if he prefer, in Europe or Palestine. 

—Mrs. MARGARET Morey seems disinclined 
to say ‘‘ memento mori.” She lives in Strafford, 
Vermont, and a few days ago celebrated, with 
high jinks, her one-hundredth birthday. The 
**exercises’’ were chiefly religious and literary. 
Four generations were represented at the din- 
ner table. There was no “‘extra dry.”’ The old 
lady is remarkably vigorous, and on the féte day 
arose betimes. And when her toilette was made, 
lo! she went out and ministered to the chick- 
ens. Her mother, Patty BaRTLETT FRIZZELL, 
lived to be one hundred and one years old. Mrs. 
Morey was married at twenty-five, and lived 
with her husband seventy years, fifty of them in 
the house where she now resides. Five of her 
eight children are still living, the oldest seventy 
and the youngest fifty-eight years of age. Her 
home contains many curiosities, one of which is 
a portrait of Dr. ToRREY, once of Windsor, Ver- 
mont, painted by Morsg before he went into the 
telegraph business. 

—Mr. James Lavueutii, of Pittsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, has given $5000 to the Alleghany Theo- 
Sg Seminary. He had previously given 
$10,000. 


—Although Mr. Moopy accepts no salary or 
fixed remuneration for his services, yet he is not 
without means of comfortable support. He has 
accepted the free offerings of such friends as 
choose to give him pecuniary assistance and ex- 
pect nothing in return but that he should con- 
tinue his work. Most of these gifts come to 
him in anonymous letters, thus compelling ac- 


ceptance. uring his stay in this city all his 
letters, except those from his own family, were 
opened by the persons who entertained him as 





their guest. Mr. Moopy states that during his 
stay in the city he received about $300 in this 
way, and that all he has ever received from 
friends has only placed him in barely comforta- 
ble circumstances. Said he to the reporter: “TI 
have all the money I want, if it isn’t very much. 
I have just bought a little place to make a home 
for my wife and children; it cost $3500, and I 
have been putting in some repairs which will 
cost about as much more; and I don’t think I 
am ashamed to look any man in the face and tell 
him about it.” 

—Apropos of the veto by President Grant of 
the bill reducing the salary of President from 
$50,000 to $25,000 a year, it may be mentioned 
that the Governor-General of Canada receives 
$50,000 per annum, which is barely enough to 
enable him to maintain the dignity and hospital- 
ity of the position. The Governor-General of 
India is allowed $250,000 per annum, with per- 
quisites which swell the amount to $400,000. 

—The Christian Register, of Boston, contributes 
this anecdote of the late Oxgstzs A. Brown- 
son: He was once at a book-shop, when Mr. 
TRASK, the anti-tobacco champion, said some- 
thing which displeased Mr. Bkownson, who im- 
mediately knocked him down. The by-standers 

rotested earnestly, and Mr. BRownson prompt- 
y made a humble apology for his loss of self- 
control, and Mr. TRASK generously excused him. 
Conversation was resumed, and once or twice 
Mr. TRA8K was led to say, “‘I forgive you.” At 
last BROWNSON became enraged a second time, 
and said, ‘‘ I have knocked you down, and I have 
apologized for it: if you say any thing more 
about forgiving me, will knock you down 
again.”” A good anecdote, certainly, but how 
uninteresting to Trask! 

—Mr. CHARLES AvusTIN is to be the correspond- 
ent of the London Times at the Centennial. He 
was the correspondent of that paper in Spain 
during the recent civil war. 

—Just at this moment there are in New York 
several widows who have large fortunes. First, 
of course, is Mrs. A. T. Stewart; after her come 
Mrs. PaRAN STEVENS, Mrs. GEORGE GRISWOLD 
Gray, Mrs. Horace F. Ciark, Mrs. Lorine An- 
DREwS, Mrs. Hicks, Mrs. WARREN, Mrs. ASPIN- 
WALL, Mrs. ADDISON JEROME, Mrs. Cuase, Mrs. 
James Brooks, Mrs. WILLIAM T. BLopeerT, and 
Mrs. BENEDICT. 

—Colonel Ertrne, who has charge of the his- 
torical department of the Centennial, will have 
on exhibition a collection of the portraits of 
WASHINGTON, among them the following: Stu- 
ART’S Lansdowne portrait; a portrait by CHARLES 
WILson PEALE, either from the Smithsonian In- 
stitution or from Princeton College; W. Brrcn’s 
portrait; RoBERTSON’s miniature, in the posses- 
sion of W1Lson Eyre, and which was worn by 
Mrs. WASHINGTON; PINz’s portrait, in the pos- 
session of Mrs. E. A. Foeeo; WrEstTMULLER’S 
portrait; and the miniatures of WasHINGTON 
and his wife, presented by WasHIneTON to his 
sister, Mrs. Betty Lewis. 

—Mrs. Jutia Warp Howe is preparing a 
memoir of her late husband, Dr. Samugi G. 
Howe, to be printed in raised letters, for the 
use of the blind. 

—The Countess Marte bE 8. E.oysivs, heir- 
ess to the family titles and estates of St. Eloysi- 
us, near Paris, visited the Naturalization Office 
in this city a few days since, accompanied by her 
legal adviser, and declared her intentions, in ac- 
cordance with our laws, to become a citizeness 
of the United States. The countess can now go 
on speculating in and holding real estate. 

teen STANLEY has commissioned Miss 
Grant, of Kilgraston, Perthshire, to execute @ 
bust of his late wife, Lady Avucusta STaNLEY, 
to be placed in Dunfermline Abbey. 

—The late Baroness Drerearpt, of Prussia, 
has enrolled herself among the public benefac- 
tors by leaving $50,000 to found a hospital at 
Paris for Germans suffering from illness or old 

eC. 
—As the season for swimming is just at hand, 
it may be opportune to say that Captain Wess, 
who is on the topmost wave of his profession as 
a swimmer, thinks that the best place to teach a 
very young child to swim isa large puddle in the 
sand at low tide. The child, like a puppy, will 
begin by paddling. If you throw a cork into the 
water, you will see the puppy run in up to his 
depth and gre a short bark, and the chances are, 
especially if there is a grown-up dog that can 
swim to set him an example, that in a day or two 
hewill take his plunge of his own accord, and very 
proud he will be of his first success; only here, 
again, don’t overdo it. As soon as the puppy 
has been in, walk away and call him, and he will 
be more anxious to go into the water another 
time. Now treat your child like your puppy. 
Entice him to go in, and if you can get some 
older child who can swim to go in with him, all 
the better; but let the child do just as he likes. 
Get two children to play at splashing one anoth- 
er; they will enjoy the fun, and gradually get- 
ting excited, will venture in deeper and deeper. 

—Dr. Marcy, the physician of the late A. T. 
STEwaRtT, gives some interesting statements in 
reference to the disposition of Mr. Srzwart’s 
property, and especially as to the future of the 

usiness in connection with Mr. Hitton. Dr. 
Makcy says he knows it was the express wish 
of Mr. Stewart that Mr. Hixton should step 
into his place, so as to perpetuate the name of 
the firm, and relieve his wife from all harassing 
care. The doctor says further: ‘“*There were 
many reasons why Mr. Stewart did not publish 
to the world through his will his plans in regard 
to the disposition of his property, either for 
charitable or other purposes. It was sufficient 
for him to know ard trust his wife and friend. 
It was certain that Mr. Stewart’s partner could 
not continue to run the business on his own 
capital and interest in the business, though him- 
self avery rich man. I know that Mr. Stewart 
had always standing to his own credit at the 
banks $3,000,000, so that he could withstand al- 
most any business panic or disaster. The extent 
of Mr. Stewart's property held in the whole- 
sale and retail stores is greatly exaggerated. He 
kept no more stock on hand than was really nec- 
essary for so large a concern. Only a few days 
before his death he spoke to me in reference to 
the Home for the Working-Girls. In that con- 
versation he said that the building would be 
pushed forward to completion at once and oc- 
cupied. Already, I know, $2,000,000 have been 
spent on the building, and $500,000 are to be 
spent in furnishing it. The building will ac- 
commodate 2000 persons with sleeping apart- 
ments. This is another of Mr. Stewart’s plans, 
and in this way he was anxious to afford charity 
to the humbler classes.” 
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Knife and Fork Basket. 
Tue frame of this basket is made of varnished 
black cane sticks, and is eight inches high. 
The bottom of the basket measures six inches 
and the top eight inches and a half in diameter. 
The handle is likewise made of cane sticks, fin- 
ished at the ends with porcelain buttons, The 
inside of the basket is fur- 
nished with a lining of double ZA 
brown leather and with a cork Z 
bottom. The basket LE 
is trimmed with a 
lambrequin, the foun- 
dation of which is cut < 
of black cloth from 


































Fig. 1.—Cuuty’s_ Fig. 2.—Cup’s 
CotLar.—[See Curr.—[See 
Fig. 2. Fig. 1.] 

For pattern and de- For pattern and de- 
scription see song scription see Supple- 
ment, No. VL, ment, No. vi 

Fig. 37. Figs. 38 and 39. 






Fig. 6.—Linen CoLuar. 
[See Fig. 7.] 
For pattern and de&crip- 
tion see Supplement, 
No. VIL, Fig. 40. 


Fig. 4.—Linen Cou.ar. 
[See Fig. 5.] 
For pattern and descrij 


tion see Supplement, 
No, XVIL, Fig. 78. 













Fig. 5.—Linen Curr. 
[See Fig. 4.] 

For pattern and de- 
scription see Supple- 
ment, No. XVIL, 
Figs. 79 and 80. 









Fig. 3.—Cuip’s CoLiar. 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. XVIIL., Figs. 81-83. 













Fig. 44, Supple. 
ment. The appli- 
Fig. 8.—Lrven Couvar. cation is of fawn- 
For pattern and description see colored cloth, and 
Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 42. is fastened on the 
foundation with 
back and herring-bone stitches of silk in the 
same color. 








Work-Bag. 


Tus work-bag is made of écru linen. The 
lower part consists of pieces of card-board 
covered with the same material. The card- 
board parts are trimmed with buttons, which 
are covered with linen, and are sewed on with 
point Russe stitches of cherry filling silk. 
The joining seams of the various parts are 


Fig. 1.—Dress ror CHILD FRoM 1 TO 3 


is { 3 .—Bacx.—{[See Fig. 1. 
Years otp.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] ‘TEARS OLD ¥ { J 


For pattern and description see Sup- 





covered with écru woolen braid, which is gath- For pattern and om tion gee Sep, plement, No. XIV., Figs. 57-61. 
ered through the middle. For the lower part plement, No. +, Pigs. 57-61, 


of the bag cut of card-board and double linen 
eight pieces each from Fig. 84, Supplement. 
The pieces of linen designed for the outside 
are ornamented with buttons and with point 
Russe stitches of cherry filling silk, as shown 
by the illustration. Cover the pieces of card- 
board with the linen, and join them according 
to the corresponding figures. For the bag 
cut of linen one piece twenty inches long and 
eight inches wide, sew it up on the ends, fold 
down the upper edge an inch and a quarter 
wide on the wrong side, and sew it through 
for a shirr, into which écru silk braid is run; 
the ends of the braid are finished each with 
two wooden buttons covered with linen, orna- COLLAR. 
mented with point Russe stitches, and sewed _For pattern and de- 
together. A worsted tassel is set between the scription see Sup- 
two buttons. Sew the bag to the upper edge ploment, - x, 
of the lower part, and osbungs 
fasten on the handle 
as shown by the illus- 
tration. For the han- 
dle cut of card-board 
one piece three-quar- 
ters of an inch wide 
and fourteen inches 
and a half long, cover 
it with linen, and trim 
it with écru woolen 
braid seven-eighths of 
an inch wide, which is 
gathered through the 
middle to simulate a 
ruche. Similar ruches 
cover the seam made 
by setting on the bag 
and the joining seams 
of the separate parts. 
The bottom of the 
work-bag is ornament- 
ed with a tassel of red 
worsted finished with a 
button in the middle. 


Fig. 11.—Linen 
CoLuar. 





Fig. 10.—Liven * 











Fig. 2.—Woven Bram anp Crocuet EpGine For 
Towerrre Cusnioy, Fie. 1. 





Wine Basket. 

Tue frame of this 
basket, which is de- 
signed for serving 





Kyire aND Fork Basket. 
For design see Supplement, 
No. XL, Fig. 44. 






Fig. 1.—Rep Sux Qvizr. Wixe Basket.—{For design see Supplement, No, XII, Fig. 45.) 





Fig. 7.—Linen ¢ 

Curr.—[See Fig. 6.] } 

For pattern see de- 

scription in Supple- 
ment. 


To make the bor- 
der transfer the 
outlines of the de- 
sign given by Fig. 
45, : 
to the wrong side Fig. 9.—Linen Couzar. 
of 







Fig. 2.—Dress ror Cuitp From 1 To 3 

















































































































































choice wines, is made of varnished black cane 
sticks, finished at the ends with porcelain but- 
tons. 
inches and seven-eighths wide, and is rounded off 
at one end and furnished with two semicircular 
cane bars connected by a bronze chain, which 
serves to hold the bottle. The straight end is 
furnished with a cane handle trimmed with a bow 


It is ten inches and a half long and four 


of green woolen braid. The 
inside of the basket is lined 
with green leather. A bor- 
der of green leather, simu- 
lating a festoon of 
leaves, is plaited 
through the cane 
sticks of the basket. 



















Supplement, 


the leather, For pattern and description 
and cut out 8¢¢ Suppl., No. VIIL., Fig. 41. 
the _ leaves. 

Paste these leaves on similar carriage leath- 
er with gum-arabic, turning the wrong sides 
of the leather toward each other. Press 
the double layer of leather, and cut out the 
leaves also from the second piece of leath- 
er. Button-hole stitch the leaves and stems 
along the outer edges with green filling 
silk over a piece of fine wire, and work the 
veins in half-polka stitch with similar silk. 


Toilette Cushion with Crochet 
Cover, Figs. 1 and 2, 

Tus toilette cushion is covered with bluc 
marceline, which is drawn up in puffs be- 
tween the squares of the cover. A crochet 
border finishes the edge of the cushion. 
The cover consists of twenty-five squares, 
which are worked in connection in ribbed 
crochet stitch with twisted crochet cotton, 
No. 120. For each square make a founda- 
tion of 16 ch. (chain stitch), and on these 
work in ribbed crochet stitch, in rounds 
going back and forth, for the Ist-12th 
rounds, as follows: Always 1 sc. (single 
crochet) on each st. 
(stitch) in the pre- 
ceding round, and 
at the end of each 
round 1 ch., to which 
no attention is paid 
in the following 
round, and after 
which the work is 
turned. From the 
2d round on always 
insert the needle in 
the vein appearing 
as the back vein on 
the side where the 
work isdone. After 
finishing the first 
square, without cut- 
ting the working 
thread, crochet the 
next four squares. 
In the following 20 
squares, which are 
worked in a similar 
manner, always 
fasten to the corner 
of the nearest finish- 
ed square, as shown 
by the illustration. 
The squares are then 
joined all around 
by two crocheted 
rounds. In the Ist 























Work-Bac. round crochet al- 


For pattern see Supplement, ways alternately 1 
No. XIX., Fig. 84. 
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Fig. 2.—Bive CasuMere Qvitt. 
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se. on the corner of the next square, 18 ch. 2d round.—1 de, 
(double crochet) on each st. in the preceding round, but on the 
corners work always 2 de. in the 9th and 10th of the 18 ch., so 
that the work may not draw. The border, which is worked 
separately, and is set on the cover along the round of double 
crochet, is worked with woven braid and twisted crochet cot- 
ton, No. 80. The braid is composed of open-work medallions 
furnished on both sides with six loops, and joined by means of 
closely woven pieces three-quarters of an inch long. Work 
first on one side of the braid the lst round.— > 1 se. on the 
middle of a close piece of the braid, 4 ch., 1 sc. on the first 
loop of the next open-work medallion, 19 ch., 1 se. on the sec- 
ond following loop, 4 ch., 1 sc. on the 15th of the 19 ch., 4 ch., 
1 se. on the second following loop, 4 ch., 1 se. on the sc. before 
the last (see Fig. 2), 4 ch., 1 sc. on the second loop of the next 
medallion, 4 ch., 1 sc. on the se. before the last, 4 ch., 1 sc. on 
the third following loop, 4 ch., 1 se. on the se. before the last, 
4 ch., 1 se. on the second loop of the next medallion, 4 ch., 1 
se, on the sec. before the 
last, 4 ch., 1 se. on the sec- 
ond following loop, 4 ch., 
1 se. on the se. before the 
last, 4 ch., fasten to the 10th 
of the 19 ch. (to do this 
drop the st. from the nee- 
dle, insert the latter in the 
corresponding st., and draw 
the dropped st. through), 9 
ch., 1 se. on the second fol- 
lowing loop, 4 ch., and re- 
peat from *. 2d round.— 
Always alternately 1 de. on 
the next st. in the preced- 
ing round, 2 ch., and pass 
over 2st. On the oth- 
er side of the braid, 
beginning at the hol- 
low of the border, work 
the 3d round.— * 1 se. 
on the 4th loop of the 
next medallion, 5 ch., 
1 sc. on the second fol- 
lowing loop, 1 
ch., 1 p. (picot, 
consisting of 7 
ch, and 1 de, on 
the first of these), 
1 ch., 1 se. on the 






























Fig. 1.—Gray Brice Dress.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XIIL, Figs. 46-56. 


middle of the next close piece of the braid, 1 ch., 1 p., 
1 ch., 1 se. on the first loop of the next close piece of the 
braid, 1 ch., 1 p., 1 ch., pass over one loop, with 1 se. 
fasten together the next two loops, 1 ch., 1 p., 1 ch., 
1 se. on the second following loop of the medallion, 1 ch., 
1 p., 1 ch., 1 se. on the middle of the next close piece 
of the braid, 1 ch., 1 p., 1 ch., 1 se. on the first loop of 
the next medallion, 5 ch., 1 se. on the second following 
loop, and repeat from *. The color of the marceline 
can be varied, of course, to match the furniture. 
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Fig. 1.—Gros Grain anp Casumere Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XV., Figs. 62-68, 
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Figs. 1 and 2.—Dress ror Girt prom 5 To 7 YEARS o“p.—FRONT AND Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVI., Figs. 69-71. 


Gray de Bége Basque. 


Tuts basque with a simulated 
jacket is furnished with a bind- 
ing of gray gros grain, and is 
trimmed with buttons. Fraise 
and under-sleeves of pleated 
crépe lisse. 


Silk and Cashmere 
Quilts, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 224. 
Tue quilt shown by Fig. 1 is 

made of red silk, and is quilted 
with silk of the same color over 
an interlining of wadding. The 
cover is of fine linen, and is 
edged with a border worked in 
wrought guipure and lace 
stitch, the design for which 
will be given in a following 
number. 

The quilt Fig. 2 is of blue 
cashmere, and is quilted with 
silk of the same color over an 
interlining of wadding. The 
cover of the quilt is of fine 
linen, and is edged with a bor- 
der worked in Venetian em- 
broidery. The design for this 
border will be given on the pat- 
tern sheet of the next Supple- 
ment number. 





LAST DAYS OF 
LOUIS XI. 


N 1479 Louis XI. was sud- 
denly struck down by apo- 
plexy, and for fifteen days lost 
the use of speech and sense. 
But still he clung on to power ; 
ordered, in dumb-show, the dis- 
patches to be read to him, al- 
though he could not understand 
a word of them; banished and 
punished those who had re- 
strained him in the violence of 
his fits, under the thought that 








they had, although for his personal safety, momentarily sub- 
verted his absolute will. Being unable to follow the chase, his 
attendants, in order to amuse him with an image of his former 
pleasures, arranged mice hunts. Fearing his retirement from 
the world might encourage his enemies to the belief that his 
power was defunct, he continued to send embassadors and 
agents to all the courts of Europe to negotiate and bribe and 
pay the pensions to his spies, and even to buy the rarest ani- 
mals, dogs, horses, reindeer, panthers, which were brought to 
France at great expense, and never afterward regarded by him. 
Each day new gifts were sent to the churches to buy their 
prayers, new convents founded. In the park at Plessis he had 
two hermitages built, and he sent to Italy for a certain recluse 
known as “the Holy Man of Calabria,” whom he placed in one 
of them, so that he might be always near him; bought relics 
in vast numbers from the Pope, so that Rome was almost de- 
nuded of those precious treasures. But his cruelty seemed to 
grow with his superstition, and the groans of tortured victims 
mingled with the chants 
of the monks, 

Balue, Bishop of Ver- 
dun, had invented a spe- 
cies of cage, made of iron, 
or of wood covered with 
iron plates, so small that 
a man could neither lie 
down straight nor stand 
upright in it. Numbers 
of these were made for 
wretched prisoners to lan- 
guish out their lives in. 
By an irony of fate, or of 
the king, the inventor was 
the first person who 
experienced the effica- 
ey of the invention. 
He spent eleven years 
of his life in one of 
these cages, and was 
released only after 
Louis’s first illness. 
Another instrument of 
torture was composed 

















































of fetters, with inuge 
rings for the feet, 















Fig. 2—Gros Grain anp CasHMERE Dress.—Back. 
[See Fig. 1.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XV., Figs. 62-68. 


heavy chains, and an enormous iron ball at the end, the 
weight of which kept the captive fixed immovably to the 
floor of the dungeon. These were pleasantly called /es fillettes 
du roi. The nation groaned beneath the terrible load of 
taxation, for, whereas the highest sum ever raised by Charles 
VII., even when struggling for the very existence of France 
against the English, was 1,600,000 francs a year, his suc- 
cessor now wrung 4,700,000 from the nation. Plague and 
famine desolated the land, but it found no mercy from its 
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Fig. 2.—Gray Brice Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIIL, Figs. 46-56, 
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HARPER'S BAZAK. 





{May 20, 1876. 











tyrant, who, although the people were dying of 
starvation, would remit nothing of their burdens. 

A second and third attack of apoplexy brought 
him to the brink of the grave. But the nearer 
death approached, the closer did he. grasp his 
sceptre. He regarded all who approached him 
with terror and suspicion, fearing they had some 
designs upon his life or his crown. He mistrust- 
ed even his own children; and remembering his 
own parricidal conduct and eagerness to wear the 
crown, he kept the young Dauphin in strict se- 
clusion, allowing no one to approach him without 
the royal permission. Tyrant to all others, there 
were three before whom he groveled in abject 
cowardice—his two ghostly attendants, Frangois 
de la Paule and “ the Holy Man of Calabria,” and 
his physician, Coitier. His prayers were not for 
heaven, but for earth; to live, to rei When 
his confessor prayed for the health of the king’s 
body and soul, he commanded him to omit the 
last word, as it was not well to ask too much of 
the good saints at once. But it was the physician 
who was his absolute master. During his eight 
months’ illness Coitier received from him 98,000 
crowns. “I know,” he said to his patient one 
day, “ that you will send me away, as you have all 
the rest, but” (with a great oath) “you will not live 
eight days afterward.” The threat was sufficient ; 
Coitier was not sent away. 

On the 30th of August, 1483, this miserable 
sinner breathed his last. 











INCHBAE. 
Anon he shuts the solemn book 
To heed the falling of the brook; 
He cares but little why it flows, 
Or whence it comes, or where it goes. 


For here, on this delightful bank, 
His past, his future, are a blank; 
Enough for him the bloom, the cheer— 
They all are his, to-day and here. 


But hark! a voice that carols free, 

. And fills the air with melody! 

She comes! a creature clad in grace, 
And gospel promise in her face, 


So let her fearlessly intrude 

On this his much-loved solitude: 
Is she a lovely phantom, or 

That love he long has waited for? 

7 * * * * 
Oh, welcome as the morning dew! 
Long, long have I expected you! 
Come, share my seat, and, late or soon, 
All else that’s mine beneath the moon. 


And sing your happy roundelay 
While nature listens. Till to-day 
This mirthful stream has never known 
A cadence gladder than its own. 


Forgive if I too fondly gaze, 

Or praise the eyes that others praise. 

I watched my star; I’ve wandered far— 
Are you my joy? You know you are! 


Let others praise, as others prize, 

The witching twilight of your eyes— 

I can not praise you: I adore; 

And that is praise—and something more. 


AS LONG AS SHE LIVED! 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avruor or “Poor Homanrry,” “Lrrriz Kate 
Kinsy,” “For Her Saxe,” “ Carry’s Con- 
Fession,” “Szoonp-Covsrs Sanu,” ETO, 








BOOK IL 
A Fallen Portune. 





CHAPTER XX. 
AFTER-THOUGHTS. 


Romance does not live long in the heart of a 
practical man: It is a temporary and uncom- 
fortable ailment which he is bound in justice to 
his character to set aside, more especially when 
there is nothing for the ideal to subsist on. This 
was Brian Halfday’s theory, and he believed in 
it, and in his power to go back at any time to his 
old life—as if to retrace one’s steps were ever 

ible to the sons of men. He went home to 

is stuffy top room in the Penton Museum a 

ve and determined being; he had made up 

is mind to begin again to-morrow as if nothing 

had happened to lure his thoughts from those 

studies by which he had earned money, and 

which seemed, even to him, to point toward a 

name by which the world might know him pres- 

ently. He had been wrong to swerve from the 

ve in which his life had been running easily 

till Mabel Westbrook’s advent; he was sorry to 

confess it, but he had been for the first time in 
his life a fool. 

He confessed it again when he was at home 
and had lighted his lamp, and set his papers in 
order for an immediate dash at work. But the 
work was beyond him, and he contented himself 
with staring at it and at the opposite wall by 
turns, finding that the woman he loved was too 
strong for the fossils and earths he loved too. 

Too strong for that night at least; but these 
were early times to shake off the sense of disap- 
ema which he felt despite his philosophy. 

morrow Brian Halfday would be himself again. 
Nothing had happened which he had not expected, 
surely. It was unlikely that this good-looking 





_and with about the same result. 








American girl should think of loving a man who 
had aged so much before his time as he had, who 
had not one attribute that might stand as a fair 
passport to that ladies’ society which he had stu- 
diously shunned until a goddess had surprised him 
in his den here. It was as well that it was quickly 
over, and Mabel Westbrook had owned to a lover 
already. It settled the whole affair completely, 
and rendered the path ahead of him smooth, and 
free from pitfalls, and—only a little dull! That 
last feeling he should get over—all men were 
dull at times—and his studies would give him 
tone and strength of character. It pained and 
irritated him, upon mature consideration, to think 
that he had acted as foolishly as Angelo Salmon, 
He had had 
rather more than a dim consciousness of being 
a clever and shrewd fellow until that particular 
night, and now he could see where he had blun- 
dered. The more he stared at the opposite wall 
and at the geological maps which were hanging 
there, the more he became convinced that he had 
been betrayed by impulse and vanity, and— 
Heaven have mercy upon him !—by sentiment. 
His fingers tugged at his long hair in dismay at 
this; what would Mabel Westbrook think of 
him when she reconsidered all the nonsense 
which he bad talked during the latter portion of 
their interview? If he could live that evening 
over again! If he had not told her of his love 
she would have respected him more, and he 
should have been a prouder man. What had 
been the use of so maudlin an avowal, save to 
render her distrustful of him? Why could he 
not have buried, deep down in his heart, that 
knowledge which had not even benefited him- 
self? And to tell her that he loved her, a few 
moments after giving her, or lending her, all the 
money which he possessed too, as if he had kept 
back his passion until he had had the opportuni- 
ty of offering her a bribe! 

“No, no; she will not think that!” he cried 
aloud, for it was a thought too galling for him, 
in these salutary moments of self-depreciation ; 
“she is warm-hearted, generous, and wil! do me 
justice.” 

He took a long walk round his room after 
this, and it was a wise dispensation that there 
was no human being taking rest in the apart- 
ment beneath, he tramped on so persistently, and 
stamped his feet at times so heavily. Suddenly 
he made a dash at his work agai 

“T am sulking like a child at the inevitable,” 
he said, “and I will not have it!” 

There was the courage to write a few lines, the 
manliness to persevere; but his heart was too 
strong for his brains, and presently the pen 


dropped, and the blurred manuscript was pushed |: 


unconsciously aside, After all, it was pleasant 
to think of her—even at that hour, and with the 
bronze clock registering two—to remember all 
that she had said, to dwell upon the expression of 
her faith in him, the frank confession of her trust, 
the acceptance from him of that pecuniary help 
which she would not have taken at Angelo Salm- 
on’s hands, or from any one’s but his. Theirs 
had been a long meeting, full of discussion and 
explanation, and winding up by love matters that 
might have been more fittingly postponed, and yet 
were mercifully terminated for all time ; but there 
was nothing really to regret in the interview, ex- 
cept his own stupidity. She had been as gentle 
as a true woman should be, and Heaven bless 
her for it! He hoped the man she loved would 
make her a good husband ; he thought he would, 
for Mabel was one to cherish very tenderly, and 
observant enough not to make a bad choice for 
herself. 

To-morrow, or the next day, he should face her 
as a friend or a brother, and be very business-like 
with his friendship and advice, and fight her bat- 
tles in his old-fashioned forcible way. All this as 
long as she lived, or as long as he lived, to be a 
duty and a comfort to him. She had placed con- 
fidence in him—she had made less difficulty about 
accepting his service than he had imagined that 
she would—and despite the greed of his relations 
the world seemed brightening for her. 

But on the morrow the shadows came up thick 
and fast again, and there was no more brightness 
in his little world. 

It was noon, and he was busy in his office down 
stairs, and two little boys, representing the visit- 
ors of Penton, were playing hide-and-seek behind 
the big glass cases, when a letter came by post to 
him. It had been dropped in the letter-box at 
Penton High Street, only a stone’s-throw from his 
door, by the bearer, who had not the courage or 
the inclination to face him again, he thought. 
Brian had not seen the handwriting of Mabel 
Westbrook, but he knew it; it was not his sis- 
ter’s scrawl, and no other woman had ever writ- 
ten a line to him. He opened the letter with im- 
patient hands, and two bank-notes fell out and 
fluttered to the floor. 

He was business-like to the last. He stooped 
and picked up the notes before reading a line of 
the letter; he examined them closely, and in- 
spected carefully the amounts, which were for five 
hundred pounds each. The thousand pounds had 
been returned to him. Mabel Westbrook would 
have none of his support, if it were possible to 
do without it; she could not or would not trust 
him, after all. She knew and saw the great grat- 
ification that it would have been to him to help 
her, and yet her pride had dashed him down like 
that. This was her return—almost her revenge, 
he thought—for his refusing the sacrifice of her 
to his grandfather; but in what an arro- 

and with how miserable a reason! 
thought her very different from this. 

He did not quickly refer to her own explanation 
of this step. He seemed content to sit there with 
the notes and the unread letter in his hands, and 
guess at her resolves and motives. Having worked 
out the theory to his satisfaction, he took the num- 
ber of the notes, which he locked within his desk, 
and then opened the letter, saying, between his set 
teeth, 


money 
oy 8 





“She shall have the money! I will help her, 
in spite of herself and her miserable pride !” 

The first words took away all sense of anger 
from his heart, however, although there were only 
three to thrill him with a new and sudden sense 
of joy. He read them aloud in his exultation and 
excitement, and his red-haired clerk entering at 
the minute, stopped at the door with his mouth 
open. 

“*My dear Brian !’” quoted the curator; “yes,” 
he added, “that is what it is—‘ my dear Brian !’” 

“What did you say, Sir?” exclaimed the young 
subordinate. 

“ Get out!” 

“Yes, Sir; but—” 

“Tl attend to you presently. 
hear ?” 

“Oh yes; I hear,” said the clerk, who was 
uncivilly disposed and quick to retaliate. Brian 
looked fiercely at him, and the youth vanished at 
his glance. After his clerk’s departure Brian 
went on with the perusal of the epistle which 
Mabel had sent to him, and which we will read 
with him. 

It had no address or date, which for a lady’s 
letter was not particularly remarkable; it was 
wild and rambling, which was not remarkable 
either, and it ran thus: 


Don’t you 


“My pear Brran,—For you must let me call a 
true friend thus, as I would call a brother, if I 
had one. You have acted like a brother to me, 
and I am very, grateful; pray think that, what- 
ever happens, and you will only do me justice. 
Don’t be very, very cross with me for sending 
back your money—I could not take it—I never 
intended to make use of it—I should have been 
a coward and a wretch to rob you of your sav- 
ings. Ihave friends—plenty of them—leavé me 
to them, and do not trouble your head and heart 
with my willfulness again. You make me un- 
happy by your persistence to be of service to me, 
and I have run away from you. Forgive the 
step, and grant me that which a little while ago 
I refused to you, if you recollect—7Time. Only 
give me time! And believe that I shall remem- 
ber your unselfishness and value it, and be al- 
ways Yours most faithfully, 

“ Maset WESTBROOK. 

“P.S.—You promised at Datchet Bridge to 
study even my wishes when opposed to your 
own; do so now, and consider me your grateful 
debtor. I wish for peace and rest, and time for 
thought, away from all of you.” 


“Away from me, she means!” said Brian, 
mournfully ; “yes, I have frightened her away!” 

He locked up her letter and started at once for 
the villa on the Penton Road, knowing before- 
hand that she would not be there, feeling sure 
that she had taken every precaution to evade 
him and his offers of pecuniary support, and yet 
wishing to learn the worst at once. 

He was right. Mabel had gone away for good, 
and the landlady did not know in which direction 
she had turned. “She was going to leave the 
city at once,” that was all the information which 
the lodger had vouchsafed to impart; and the 
landlady only knew, in addition, that the fly had 
been driven toward the railway station. 

Brian called at Penton Bank on his return. 
He was known to the clerks, and country clerks 
are more communicative than their London 
brethren, and less suspicious. 

“Can I pay any money into Miss Westbrook’s 
account to-day ?”’ he asked. 

“She has closed her account with us,” said the 
cashier. Brian nodded his head, walked out of 
the bank, and went back to the museum, where 
- once more read the letter which she had sent 

im. 

The following week he was in Liverpool, where 
he booked a passage for New York, and steamed 
away to a new world across the Atlantic on the 
day following, without telling a friend or an ac- 
quaintance that he had turned his back on Old 
England. 





BOOK IIL. 
Poor Angelo. 





CHAPTER I. 
THE LAST CALL AT ST. LAZARUS. 


Ir may be said at once, for the better understand- 
ing of the character of our hero—for this hard, 
angular, crotchety being is all the hero we have 
to present to our good readers—that Brian Half- 
day did not start for America with any intention 
of troubling Mabel Westbrook with his company 
and aggravating her by his advice. He had a mo- 
tive for his journey, that will appear in the due 
course of this narrative, and there was no schem- 
ing to throw himself in her way again. Had he 
been sure that she was in Boston, had he been 
certain that she would have been pleased to wel- 
come him, he would have kept out of her way. 
It had been her wish on the day she had flitted 
suddenly from Penton; she had expressed it for- 
cibly and kindly, but none the less had he scared 
her from her home, and he would not too hastily 
cast his black shadow across the solitary path she 
had preferred to pursue. She had begged for 
time, and he had granted it; he was heither a 
bore nor a spy, and he must leave her to herself 
for a while, making preparations, none the less in- 
tently, for that future of hers over which he had 
sworn to watch till his life’s end, and of which 
task he was proud. 

Of his expedition to America we purpose to 
keep no record; the thread of our story is re- 
sumed on English ground a few weeks afterward. 

It was the end of October when Brian Half- 
day was in Penton again, no longer the curator 
and custodian of the museum, but a gentleman at 
large. He had resigned his office before quitting 
England, and he had no intention of returning to 
the post which he had quitted. He had no idea 











either of remaining in Penton, although it was his 
birth-place, and a dreamy old city that suited him, 
Time since we left him last had worked many 
changes, and given a new turn to his ambitions. 

He walked into his office for the letters which 
had accumulated during his absence; he arranged 
with his successor for the future dispatch of va- 
rious articles belonging to him and which were 
still at the museum; he chatted for a while with 
a stray trustee, who happened to arrive in search 
of an umbrella he had left four months ago in a 
corner of the director’s room ; he took a last stroll 
through the building, and pored lovingly over the 
old relics of which he had had the care, and the 
histories of which were household words to him; 
and, finally, he went down the steps with some- 
thing like a sigh escaping him. 

“Tt was a quiet life, but I was happy there,” 
he muttered; “never unhappy until—” 

“Until Mabel Westbrook came,” was he going 
to add, when he stopped his soliloquy, and stamp- 
ed his foot angrily upon the flinty pathway? Pos- 
sibly, for he began a fresh sentence in lieu of 
finishing the preceding. 

“ Not her fault, but my own stupidity,” he said; 
“and it’s all well over now.” 

He walked at a brisk pace from the city to the 
Hospital of St. Lazarus, like a man who had had 
his plans of action from the first, and was carry- 
ing them out one by one. He had begun his new 
life in England, and his new thoughts for her 
who had escaped him took him, as a beginning, 
toward the Brotherhood of the Noble Poor. He 
might fail in the information which he required, 
but some clew might be found here, and Angelo 
Salmon or his mother might have learned where 
Mabel Westbrook was. At all events, he was 
not disposed to leave Penton until he had asked 
many questions of many folk, and he went about 
his mission in a brisk, business-like way. He 
glanced toward the little villa where Mabel had 
lived as he passed—there was a bill in the win- 
dow announcing the fact of furnished apart- 
ments within—and he paused some twenty yards 
further on, as though the idea of making inquir- 
ies had struck him suddenly. 

“When I come back—and if necessary,” he 
said; then he resumed his rapid pace, stopping 
not again till Hodsman, the porter, was looking 
at him from his door in the Cardinal’s Tower. 

“ Good-day,” he said. 

“ Good-day to you, Mr. Halfday—for it is Mr. 
Brian Halfday, surely ?” 

“Have I altered so much since I was here last, 
Hodsman, that you are in doubt as to my iden- 
tity?” 

“You're looking uncommon well, Sir,” said 
Hodsman; “more brown and less dusty like. 
Been in the country ?” 

“T have been abroad,” answered Brian, “and 
have come back to look up some of my friends 
and acquaintances. Is young Mr. Salmon at the 
Master’s quarters? I have business with him.” 

“ Lor’ bless you, no, Sir,” said Hodsman ; “ he 
has not been here for a sight of weeks.” 

“Not since Miss Westbrook left ?” 

“ That’s the very day I saw him last, Mr. Brian, 
now I come to think of it.” 

“Do you know where he is to be found ?” 

“They might tell you at the Master’s house; 
but the Master is away.” 

“Ts Mrs. Salmon there ?” 

“No; she’s away too.” 

“Who is acting for Mr. Salmon ?” 

“Mr. Cutler.” 

“Cutler of Penton Cathedral ?” ran on Brian, 
firing off his questions one after another in his 
old popgun style, and without a moment’s hesi- 
tation. 

“Yes; he’s—” 

But Brian had not stopped for further infor- 
mation. He had walked into the quadrangle, 
and was hammering away with the knocker of 
the Master’s door before Mr. Hodsman had fin- 
ished his sentence, if he had even cared to finish 
it after the unceremonious departure of the gen- 
tleman to whom he had devoted his attention. 

It was a noisy summons, which caused the 
heads of one or two brothers to peer round the 
entrance door of the Refectory, and transformed 
a black cat’s placid sleep on a window-sill into a 
mad flight, all legs and wings, across the 
plot. Even the servant who responded to Brian’s 
impetuous knock came to the door pale from sud- 
den fright. 

“Ts Mr. Cutler within ?” 

“No, Sir; he—” 

“Where is he to be found ?” 

. “ He is at one of the brothers’ cottages, I think, 
ir.” 

“Which one, do you know ?” 

“No, Sir; I will inquire.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter; I will inquire for myself.” 

Brian walked from the Master’s residence to the 
Refectory. He was a little excited. The Salm- 
ons were away, and the consciousness of being 
balked at the outset of his investigation disturb- 
ed his composure seriously. He stepped into the 
hall and looked round him. The fire was burn- 
ing in the big central hoop again, and the days 
were growing cold and lonesome to the old men 
huddled round the blaze. The summer had died 
away for good, and it was doubtful how many of 
these withered atoms would see another, with life’s 
span drawn out to its full tension—let the Noble 
Poor have all the warmth and comfort that this 
charity afforded while there was time before them. 

The brothers were in full force that afternoon ; 
they had gathered together for company’s sake, 
or else something of more than usual importance 
had linked them in a common band, thought Bri- 
an. They were in low murmurs, 
which echoed ly in the place, and the 
withered faces turned curiously toward the man 
who had intruded there as he stepped into the 
hall. 

“ Good-afternoon, brothers,” said Brian. “Can 
you tell me where I shall find Mr. Cutler ?” 

“ Good-afternoon, Master Brian,” replied those 
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who recognized him. “Mr. Cutler is with broth- 
er Peter.” 

“ Peter Scone ?” 

“ Yes,” said one old man, in a feeble falsetto ; 
“he’s going at last. He has been a long while at 
it, but the cold last week caught him in the chest, 
and he’s awful bad, he is.” 

“ Indeed,” said Brian. 

“ And Mr. Cutler’s reading to him; but I don’t 
think,” said the old man, shaking his head very 
solemnly, “that Peter likes that kind of thing.” 

“ Peter was never fond of his Bible, more’s the 
pity,” said another. 

“Peter was never fond of any thing,” com- 
mented a third. 

Brian Halfday passed from the Refectory to 
the brothers’ houses, and knocked gently at the 
door of Peter Scone’s room, The sallow face of 
an old woman was confronting him through the 
half-open door very shortly after his summons 
for admittance. 

“ What is it?” 

“Ts Mr. Cutler disengaged?” asked Brian. “TI 
would speak to him for a few moments. My name 
is Halfday.” 

“ Halfday!” exclaimed a shrill voice that our 
hero recognized; “not Adam Halfday come to 
fetch me already? Don’t say it’s Adam!” 

“Hush! hush!” said another voice; “you are 
exciting yourself unnecessarily, Mr. Scone.” 

“ Who is it, then ?” 

“Brian Halfday.” 

“The very man we want,” said Mr. Cutler, with 
evident excitement. ‘Come in, please, and shut 
the door behind you, as the draught is keen to- 
day.” 


ae ee 


CHAPTER II. 
GREAT NEWS. 


Brian Hatrpay complied with the request that 
had been given him, but a certain amount of 
fresh air found its way into the room as he en- 
tered, and set old Peter Scone coughing very vio- 
lently. Brian glanced at the sufferer in the bed, 
who closed his eyes as if the sight of the new- 
comer was unpleasant to him, and who, he fan- 
cied, shrank a little as he advanced and touched 
the waxen hand resting without the coverlet. 

“T am sorry, Peter, to find you brought down 
as low as this,” said Brian; “ but it is the lot of 
each of us in turn.” 

“ Ye-es—I know,” answered Peter, still breath- 
ing with great difficulty after his paroxysm, “ but 
it’s an awkward—time of year—for this—busi- 
ness. I always thought—I should gp—off nice 
and warm—in the summer. What—brought you 
—here to-day ?” 

“ God’s hand must have led him to this house,” 
said Mr. Cutler, solemnly. 

Brian looked hard at the speaker, who came 
toward him and shook hands. 

“ What does this mean ?” asked Brian. 

“Shall I tell him, Peter, or will you?” 

“You had better—tell him—Sir,” answered 
Peter Scone in little gasps; “ you’ve more breath 
than—I have, more’s the pity!” 

“This poor erring mortal, Mr. Halfday,” said the 
clergyman, “has done you and yours a grievous 
wrong, and is now lying here repentant for all 
past mistakes. Will you, before he leaves us, 
forgive his trespasses against you ?” 

Brian did not hesitate before the yearning face 
with the seal of death upon it. 

“ Willingly,” he answered. 

“Thank—you,” said the old man—“ thank you, 
Brian. I am glad you—have come, now. But 
—I wonder—what old Adam will have to say— 
about it—presently ?” 

“What harm has this man done me in my 
time, that I should say ‘Forgiveness ?’” asked 
Brian of Mr. Gregory Salmon’s deputy. 

“Tell—him,” whispered Peter Scone. 

“Tt is a very short story, but of great impor- 
tance, that I have heard this morning,” said Mr. 
Cutler; “your grandfather’s will—” 

“What! but go on—go on,” cried Brian; 
“what is there to say concerning that ?” 

“The will which was discovered by your sister 
in the church, and which you proved and admin- 
istered to, was not the last will of Adam Half- 
day,” said the minister; “the day before Adam 
quitted the hospital he had quarreled with his 
granddaughter again, and in a fit of pique against 
her, or thinking that he had not done you justice, 
or for reasons which we can not sift to a conclu- 
sion, he wrote another will, and intrusted it to 
Scone’s care. It is that will which Peter has 
kept back.” 

“Because—I never thought it—was a fair 
one,” mumbled Peter; “because I liked Dorcas 
—though she never treated me well—better than 
I—did—you.” 

“Where is this will?” asked Brian. 

“Tt is in my possession,” said Mr. Cutler, draw- 
ing a piece of paper from his inner breast pock- 
et, and tendering it to our herq, “and I am glad 
to be so quickly relieved of the responsibility 
connected with it.” 

Brian in his impatience snatched it from the 
clergyman’s hands, and then became aware of 
his rudeness. 

“I beg your pardon, but so much depends 
upon this,” he said, hastily, as he opened the pa- 
per and read the few lines which it contained. 
Having perused the same, he went close to the 
bedside of Peter Scone again, and looked down 
at him. Peter coughed, and feebly turned his 
head away. 

“ What made you do this?” asked Brian. 

“T thought Dorcas would—be liberal with me 
—and besides—” 

“Well?” 

“You've been haughty to me all your life— 
and you didn’t—ask me to the funeral,” was the 
old man’s answer. 

Brian touched the hand of Peter Scone once 
more. 


“That was the one bad turn you spoke of as | 
deserving another; but you are sorry now ?” 

“ Yes—very sorry—because—if I had lived a 
little longer, Dorcas would have—or you might 
have—” 

“Say no more,” said Brian, “but think of 
heaven instead of earth.” 

“He has been talking of heaven all day,” said 
Peter, in reply; “it’s very kind—of him—but P'm 
a little—sick of it. I—I—” 

“Rest, Peter, and then think of heaven again. 
Good-by.” a 
“Good-by—I suppose now you—have got all 
you want—you won’t come and see me—any 
more ?” 

“T am going away from Penton.” 

“Won't you come on Sunday ?—I shall live— 
till Sunday, the doctor says.” 
“T may be many miles away. 
in Penton I will come.” 

“ And there’s my funeral—will you come to 
that, now? I haven’t any one to follow me I 
care for—that old cat is chief mourner—my sis- 
ter Lucretia Scone—Brian.” 

The sallow-faced woman rose at this odd intro- 
duction, made a courtesy to Brian, and sat down 
again. 

“T don’t mind what he says now, Sir,” said Lu- 
cretia, in a husky whisper; “he talks a heap of 
nonsense, and can’t last four-and-twenty hours, 
to my reckoning.” 

“That’s a lie,” said Peter, very distinctly. 

“ Hush, hush, Scone!” cried Mr. Cutler again, 
in mild reproof ; “it is too late for hard words— 
for any thing save repentance and faith.” 

“One moment,” said Peter to our hero; “don’t 
be—in such a hurry. Where’s William ?” 

“My father?” asked Brian. 

et 

“T do not know.” 

“T hope he’s swinging—somewhere,” said Pe- 
ter, maliciously, between his gasps. “ He ruined 
my con—con—constitution by knocking—me 
about that night in the Close. I should have— 
lived—oh ! years longer—but for him. I—I—” 

Here his cough seized upon him and racked his 
frame, and took him to the verge of insensibility, 
as to the verge of the grave, and when he had re- 
covered, he signed for Brian to approach him. 

“ Say —for — given—again,” he whispered, 
faintly, “and I may—get off—cheap.” 

“Forgiven,” answered Brian, as he walked 
moodily from the room into the quadrangle be- 
yond, where the chaplain, doing duty in the ab- 
sence of the Master, joined him. 

“ That is a terrible old man,” said Brian, “ with 
the evil clinging to his last shred of life like a 
blight that will not quit him. What has such a 
man lived for all these unprofitable years ?” 

“Perhaps for repentance even yet,” said the 
minister. 

“You may be right,” answered Brian, thought- 
fully still; “and I, at least, have no right to judge 
him.” 

“The heart of a man—” 

“Yes, yes,” interrupted Brian; “but I am 
pressed for time, and have come here for expla- 
nations of great moment tome. Where is Angelo 
Salmon? I shall be grateful for any information 
you can give me concerning him.” 

Mr. Cutler seemed to hesitate, 

“Do you wish to see him ?” 

“a Yes.” 

“You are a friend of his, then ?” 

“The best friend he has, perhaps,” said Brian, 
enigmatically. 

“ He has been very ill, and away from the fam- 
ily,” explained the minister. ‘Three weeks ago 
Mr. and Mrs. Salmon heard of his illness for the 
first time.” 

“Til,” said Brian ; “then he will not know where 
she is ?” 

“Where who is ?” asked Mr. Cutler. 

“A lady in whom I am interested, and whom 
I had hoped Angelo’s power of research would 
have discovered before this.” 

“Was Angelo Salmon interested in her also, 
may I ask ?” said Mr. Cutler. 

“Yea.” 

“Then he has found her.” 

“Now I am glad of that,” exclaimed Brian. 
“Where is she? where is he?” 

“You allude to Miss Westbrook, of course ?” 

“Of course! What other lady? But go on, 
please.” 

“They are all at Scarborough—at the ‘ Masto- 
don Hotel,’” said Mr. Cutler; ““we have been 
keeping the address somewhat of a secret, be- 
cause—” 

* All at Scarborough. -Who’s all ?” 

“ Mr. and Mrs. Salmon are with theirson. You 
have no idea how ill that amiable young fellow 
has been, Mr. Halfday. I should not have be- 
lieved that—” 

“ And Miss Westbrook is with them, you say ?” 
said Brian, interrupting him again. 

“Yes.” 

“Strange that they should all have gone to- 
gether to that fast place,” muttered Brian. 

“T beg pardon—I did not catch—” 

“When are they coming back ?” 

“Not for some weeks. Angelo is getting rap- 
idly better, but he requires considerable care.” 

“Yes, yes; a sick man always does. And 
Miss Westbrook, who was discovered at Scarbor- 
ough possibly, she will not remain ?” said Brian, 
thoughtfully. 

“Oh yes; she is sure to remain for her future 
husband’s sake.” 

“Her what!” exclaimed Brian Halfday. 

“Oh, you don’t know that—” 

“T don’t know any thing. Go on.” 

Mr. Cutler drew himself up stiffly. He was a 
great man at the Cathedral, and not accustomed 
to this unceremonious style of address. Still he 
vouchsafed a reply. 

“Young Mr. Salmon and Miss Westbrook are 
engaged to be married at Christmas.” 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


i = managers of the Centennial propose to 


arrange the places of entrance and exit to 
and from the grounds in the following manner: 
ints or sites have been selected in 


be gear the locations being determined chiefly 
with reference to their proximity to lines of 


: travel, railroad stations, steamboat termini, etc. 


At each of these sites will be placed four gates 


. for entrance—one for paying visitors, a second 


for holders of complimentary tickets, a third for 
exhibitors, members of the press, and employés, 
and a fourth for wagons. Near these, but dis- 
tinct, will be turnstiles for exit, forty-two in 
mumber. At the entrance gates there will be 
turnstiles having the customary four arms, and 
placed in pairs at the ends of passageways ten 
feet in length, which are so arranged as to pre- 
veut a pressure from the crowd. A keeper will 
have charge of each of these, who receives the 
admission fee or ticket before the visitor will be 
allowed to pass the arm of the stile. The mon- 
ey received is deposited in a box which locks it- 
self when meved from the position it occupies 
when in use. The exits are also arranged with 
turnstiles, but these are of an entirely different 
construction, allowing persons to depart, but 
preventing their entering again. They do not 
require any watchman. 





‘“‘Rinking”’ continues to be immensely popu- 
lar in London and vicinity. The Queen says: 
“Whether the mania for ‘rinking’ will continue 
duriag the spring and summer months is beyond 
our ken, but it is the fashionable amusement of 
the present, and the speculators are sanguine 
that they will popularize it all over the world. 
Inventors have started for South Africa, for New 
Zealand, and even to India, to provide rinks, or, 
as they are termed, artificial ice, and all its prop- 
erties shall correspond to the natural ice which 
gives to Northern countries so much valuable 
exercise.”” 





By desire of the Prince of Wales, all of the 
wild animals presented to his Royal Highness 
in India will be exhibited in one collection at 
the Zoological Gardens, Regent’s Park. A large 
tent has been erected ona ny of ground behind 
the pheasantry, and a number of iron cages from 
the society’s surplus stores have been placed 
under the canopy. The four elephants the Prince 
brought with him can only be accommodated 
in the elephant house, but the bears, panthers, 
cheetahs, leopards, nylghaus, snakes, ostriches, 
and pheasants will all find shelter in the tent. 
[t is expected that the collection will be open 
to the public about the 12th of May. 





Silver coin will soon be in common circula- 
tion, and the little folks, who have scarcely ever 
seen a genuine half dollar, will e at the bright 
pieces with curious interest. 0 doubt the idea 
of silver coin is much pleasanter than of paper 
currency, but whether it will be as convenient 
is questionable. However glad people may be 
to see specie, it is not so “handy” to carry 
around as a less weighty material. We fancy 
the old-fashioned purses will come into style 
again. 





At a recent meeting of city physicians in New 
Orleans it was decided that the use of the car- 
bolic acid ‘‘disinfectant’’ had failed to arrest 
small-pox, scarlet fever, or yellow fever, and that 
it had in some instances proved injurious to 
residents of the disinfected districts. 





The great event of the London dramatic sea- 


| son was the bringing out of Tennyson’s Queen 


Mary. It awakened a general interest among 
the many friends of the poet, who felt as if they 
had a personal concern in its success. Special 
effort was made to give the play every advantage 
of costume, scenery, and decoration, all of which 
added to the interest of the performance. A 
brilliant audience assembled in the Lyceum The- 
atre to witness the success of the Poet Laure- 
ate’s first drama. Among those present are 
mentioned Robert Browning, George Eliot, Mil- 
lais and Leighton, the painters, Arthur Tenny- 
son, son of the poet, and Miss Braddon. Tenny- 
son himself was not present. Extended criticisms 


, have been made by the press, showing the strong 


and weak points of the play. 





The Danbury News seems alarmed by the num- 
ber of candidates announced for the Presidency, 
and utters this timely warning: ‘“‘ Look here! 
we don’t expect any body will be left to vote; 
but wouldn’t it be well to leave one man out, 
80, in case it should become necessary to nomi- 
nate a Vice-President, it can be done ?”’ 





It is stated that Mr. A. T. Stewart inherited 
his business talent from his mother, who follow- 
ed him to New York, opened a furniture store, 
and carried on the business for many years with 
marked success, but finally, at the earnest solic- 
itation of her son, gave up the store and went 
to live with him, continuing to reside in his 
house until her death. 





Artificial clouds of smoke are often used in 
France and Germany as a protection against 
frost. One plan, which has been very success- 
ful, consists in carefully mixing gas tar with saw- 
dust and old straw, and piling this mixture in 
large heaps in the vineyards. When required 
for use, smaller heaps are distributed about the 
vineyard, and these will burn freely a few hours, 
and produce a very dense smoke, which decreases 
the radiation and prevents frost. 





The Young Women’s Christian Association 
has issued a circular to merchants, making an 
urgent appeal in behalf of the women who are 
employed in their shops, and are required to 
stand continuously while at their daily duties. 
They argue that constant standing day after day 
is not only fatiguing, but a serious injury to the 
health of women. The ladies of the Association 
add to their circular this resolution, ‘That in 
making our purchases we will give a preference 
to those houses who thus care for the welfare 
of their employées.”’ 


Not long since a terrible disaster occurred 
near Crisfield, Delaware, by which seven per- 
sons, all members of one family, were burned to 
death. Five children were left one evening by 
their parents in charge of the grandfather and 
the hired man. In some strange manner the 








building took fire, and was burned to the ground 
before help could be rendered. It is supposed 
that the accident was caused by the explosion 
of alamp. The horror of the parents on their 
return to their desolated home may be better 
imagined than described. 





The Boston Five-cent Savings-Bank reports 
the number of its depositors at 71,228, and the 
amount of its deposits as $13,301,893 





The destruction of the Metropolitan Hotel, 
Long Branch, by fire, on the evening of April 
24, is supposed to have been the result of the 
breaking of a kerosene lamp by a servant in the 
house, 





Many persons get into a habit of wakefulness 
at night, which is often very wearing, and al- 
ways annoying and uncomfortable. oss can 
not go to sleep till the ‘“‘small hours’ of night; 
others will wake at three or four in the morn- 
ing, and can not coax sleep again until it is just 
breakfast-time. A writer on sleep recommends 
such wakeful ones to try the effect of change. 
Go into another room, or move the bed into a 
different position, or lie with the head in anoth- 
er direction. If you are lying on a high pillow, 
fling it away; if your head is low, raise it. If 
you have been trying to sleep without a light, 
strike one; if otherwise, extinguishit. If other 
means fail, leave the bed and takea chair. Wake- 
fulness is often easily traced to physical causes. 
But if one can not sleep as much as he thinks he 
requires, don’t let him worry over it or think he 
must necessarily be sick in consequence. Lack 
of sleep*is bad, but discontent is worse. Let ev- 
ery one be thankful for such amount of sleep as 
he can obtain, and not fret because it is not 
more, 





The anniversary exercises of the Wilson In- 
dustrial Mission were recently held in the school 
building in St. Mark’s Place. This institution, 
founded in 1853, has steadily increased in num- 
bers. The day school comprises two hundred 
girls, who are instructed in English branches 
and hand-sewing. There are also classes in 
which girls are taught dress-making, classes for 
instruction in house-work, a night refuge for 
homeless girls, a mission church, and a Sunday- 
school. A peculiar feature of the institution is 
the “kitchen-garden,’”’ which was suggested to 
the matron by the Kindergarten system. In 
this the smaller children are taught to perform 
simple house-work together, enlivening their 
tasks by singing songs illustrating their work. 





Among the art collections at the Centennial 
there is one division consisting of English paint- 
ings in oil and water-colors which were lent by 
private individuals at the request of the Fine 
Art Committee. These were chosen as the most 
fitting illustrations of modern British art, and 
represent the work of some of the best artists. 
Another portion of this collection consists of 
diploma pictures lent by the Royal Academy. 
These altogether constitute about half the Brit- 
ish collection. 





The beautiful love poem, ‘‘ Annabel Lee,’’ was 
originally contributed by Edgar A. Poe to the 
Southern Literary Messenger in an eccentric man- 
ner. Poe one day entered the editor’s room 
and requested a small loan, saying that he had 
received a sudden call to Philadelphia, and was 
out of funds. ‘‘ Would Mr. Thompson oblige 
him with five dollars?’ The editor, aceustom- 
ed to Poe’s peculiar ways, met the demand with 
easy grace and open hand, and Poe, bowing his 
thanks, retreated toward the door. Pausing at 
the threshold, he carelessly flung to the editor 
a small bit of writing, with the remark, “ By- 
the-way, Thompson, there is a small thing I 
knocked off last night; it’s not much, but you’ve 
been very kind to me, and perhaps you can make 
room for it somewhere in the magazine.’”’ Say- 
ing which, he turned and left. The paper was 
the manuscript of ‘‘ Annabel Lee.” 





The Royal School of Art Needle-Work, Lon- 
don, has directed the preparation of specimens 
of fine needle-work which are to be exhibited 
at our Centennial. These samples were recent- 
ly placed on exhibition in London, where they 

rew crowds of visitors and elicited warm com- 
mendation, 





The opera of Norma, which has recently been 
revived in American cities with Titiens as the 
heroine, was Bellini’s favorite among his com- 
positions. It now holds a very high rank among 
operatic compositions, though very seldom play- 
ed in this country, on account of the difficulty 
of finding vocalists adequately gifted for the part 
of Norma. But upon its first performance, which 
took place in 1831 at La Scala, Milan, it was re- 
ceived with disfavor. A letter from Bellini to a 
friend, written at the time, describes the discour- 
aging reception given to the work, and expresses 
the composer’s deep disappointment at the un- 
favorable verdict, at the same time declaring: his 
confidence in its ultimate success. Bellini was 
right; the Milanese set about reversing their 
judgment even sooner than he had hoped. The 
opera ran forty nights with increasing success, 
the tidings of which must have rejoiced Bellini 
when they reached him. 





Queensland, the most northern colony of that 
immense island known as Australia, is to be 
represented at the Centennial in a specially in- 
teresting manner. A gallery will be fitted up 
with contributions so arranged as to give a more 
intelligent idea of that far-off land than could 
possibly be gained in any other way. The Aus- 
tralian provinces, six in number, will form a na- 
tional group, and though an appendage of the 
British crown, they give evidences of remarkable 
thrift and energy. Among other things there 
will be a large obelisk, twenty-two feet nine 
inches in height, three feet three inches at the 
base, and eighteen inches at the apex, which is 
intended to represent the amount of gold which 
has been taken out of Queensland since the 
precious metal was discovered, in 1868, at Gym- 
pie, in the central districts. The obelisk will 
be covered with burnished gold, and repre- 
sents a mass of gold sixty tons in weight, which 
has netted to the colony £7,000,000 sterling. 
Around the base of the column will be rich 
specimens of gold quartz. Close to this obelisk 
there will be erected a pyramid of Australian 
tin, in ingots, twelve feet in height, and weigh- 
ing seven tons, 
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Straw Bonnet. 
Tue brim of this black straw bonnet is trimmed with a black velvet 
The crown is trimmed with black gros grain ribbon and ostrich 
Inside of the bonnet, on the right side, are bows of red gros 


Girls’ 
Fig. 1.—Har ror Girt From 8 10 10 Years op. 
of this hat of white Italian straw is faced with pale blue serge ribbon 


fold. 
feathers. 
grain ribbon. 


two inches and three-quar- 
ters wide. Similar ribbon en- 
circles the crown and forms 
loops at the right side. A 
brownish bird completes the 
trimming. 

Fig. 2.—Hat ror Girt 
rrom 6 TO 8 YEARS OLD. 
This white Italian straw hat 
has a round crown and turn- 
ed-up brim, faced with white 
natte ribbon an inch and 
seven-cighths wide. The 
trimming consists of white 
plaid silk gauze and a bunch 
of white feathers. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—Har ror 
Girt From 1 To 3 YEARS OLD. 
This hat with soft crown is 
made of white cashmere, 
gathered, and lined with blue 
silk, and is trimmed with 
bows of white gros grain rib- 
bon an inch and a quarter 
wide. On the inside of the 
hat is a box-pleated tulle 
ruche and a spray of small 


pink roses. Strings of white 
ribbon. 
Fig. 5.— Hat ror Gree 


rrom 8 To 10 YEARS OLD. 
The trimming for this hat of 
white Italian straw consists 
of white gros grain ribbon 
two inches wide and a bunch 
of Marguerites and grasses. 

Fig. 6.—Hat ror Girt 
rrom 9 TO 11 Years OLD. 
The wide brim of this hat 










rroM 8 TO 10 YEARS OLD. 


Hats, Figs. 1-6. 


The turned-up brim 





Fig. 1.—Hat ror Girt FROM 
8 to 10 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 3—Hart For 
Girt From 1 
to 3 YEARS 
OLD.—FRont. 

[See Fig. 4.] 





Fig. 5.—Hat ror Gre. 


Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt From 1 to 3 
Yzars ovp.—Back.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern see description 
in Supplement. 


















Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt From 1 To 3 
Years oLp.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern see description 
in Supplement. 





Fig. 2.—Har ror Girt rrom 
6 to 8 YEARS OLD. 
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Years ovp.—Back. 
[See Fig. 3.] 





Fig. 6.—Hart ror Grau 
FROM 9 TO 11 YEARS OLD, 








of white English straw is 
trimmed on the inside with 
a fold of pale blue gros 

in an inch wide, and 
is turned up in the back. 





The trimming consists of 
loops and ends of pale 
blue ribbon an inch and a 
half wide, and a bunch of 
pink roses, Marguerites, 
heath blossoms, and’ fine 
grasses. 





FAMOUS WEDDINGS 
AND BRIDES. 


ISTORY and tradition 
have handed down 

to us wonderful accounts 
of the magnificent ceremo- 
nials and the gorgeous rai- 
ment which have signal. 
ized the weddings of by- 
nme days, though some of 
5 » high -born dames of old 
have stood at the altar 
simply appareled. When 
Louis XIII. married Anne 
of Austria, her robe was 
white satin, and her hair 
was simply dressed, with- 
out crown or wreath; but 
Isabella of Portugal, as the 
bride of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, wore a dress of 
splendid embroidery, a 
stomacher of ermine, tight 
sleeves, a cloak bordered 
with ermine falling from 
her shoulders to the 
ground; but she had no 
ornaments, and her head- 
dress was of white muslin. 
When Anne of France, 








Fig. 1.—Svrr ror Boy rrom 6 To 8 Years oLp. 


For pattern and descri on Sy ~ we paneer 
No. IIL, Figs. 1 
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Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt From 1 To 3 
YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see description in Supplement. 


Fig. 3 


G:. 1-8,—SUITS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 




















3.—APRON FoR Girt From 5 TO 7 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern -~ description see Supplement, 
No. IV., Figs. 29-33, 


finding the Archduke Maximilian tardy in his wooing, gave herself and 
her dominions to Charles VIIL., she appeared at the i imposing ceremonial 
of her marriage in a robe of "cloth of gold, with designs in raised em- 
broidery upon it, and bordered with priceless sable. 

James I. nearly ruined himself in order to celebrate the marriage of his 
daughter, the Princess Elizabeth, and great and determined was the op- 
position shown by his subjects 
to the marriage tax he raised 
to defray the £53,294 it cost. 
The ceremony took place at 
Whitehall with so much pomp 
that it has formed the precedent 
for all other royal weddings in 
England which have followed. 
The train of the bride’s dress, 
which was of silver cloth, cost 
£130, 
shoulder intermixed with pearls 
and diamonds, and a crown of 
gold was on her head. 

Perhaps, however, the mar- 
riage of Henry I. with Matilda 
of Scotland carries off the palm, 
as far as outward splendor is 
concerned, 
formed the ceremony in pres- 
ence of all the beauty and chiv- 
alry of the realm. 
riage of Edward I. in Canter- 
bury Cathedral was little less 
magnificent. 
when married to James of Scot- 
land, stood proudly at the altar, 
as her noble lineage warranted, 
a crown on her head, her hair 
hanging beneath it, 
only by a cap of gold, and 
pearls about her neck. 

The ill-fated union of Philip 
and Mary was solemnized at 
Winchester Cathedral as befit- 
ted the sovereigns of two great 
countries ; 
ried by proxy at Notre Dame; 
and George III. signalized his 
marriage with Queen Charlotte, 
which took place at St. James’s 
Chapel Royal, 
Fig. (tase ror Girt From 1708 many of the ‘practices whick 


Her hair floated on her 


Bishop Anselm per- 
The mar- 


Margaret Tudor, 


covered 


Charles I. was mar- 


by abolishing 


then held good, but which 
were opposed to modern 
taste and feeling. 

St. James’s Chapel Royal 
has been the scene of more 
royal marriages in modern 
days than perhaps any oth- 
er edifice, though it is 
cramped andsmall. Queen 
Anne and William IV. 
were wedded here; and 
here George IV. was mar- 
ried, at ten o'clock at 
night ; and Queen Victoria, 
on the 10th of February, 
1840. It is needless to say 
that this was an. occasion 
of great splendor, but the 
unpretentious building 
was more metamorphosed 
when, on January 25, 1858, 
the Princess Royal «es: 
poused the then Prince of 
Prussia, now Crown Prince 
of Germany. It was elab- 
orately hung with crimson 
silk velvet and massive 
bullion fringe, the old pews 
were swept away, the aisle 
enlarged, four rows of seats 
rose on either side, crowd- 
ed with ladies in full court 
dress—in fact, every nook 
and corner was occupied 
with uniforms and gor- 
geous toilettes. The pro- 
gramme of one royal wed- 
ding differs but little from 
another, but the Queen’s 
eldest daughter having 
been married at seventeen, 
in the lifetime of her fa- 
ther, there was no draw- 
back to the brilliancy of 
the pageant. 

The Prince and Princess 
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of Wales were married amidst much 

pomp at St. George’s Chapel, Wind- 

sor, the Queen witnessing the cere- 

mony from the royal closet, in a 

widow’s deep mourning. The beau- 

tiful Princess wore a richly embroid- 

ered white silk, and a train trimmed 

with white and silver, her eight bride- 

maids being all in snowy white. The 

Princess Louise was married here 

also, in white satin and Honiton lace ; . 
and only some two years ago the bride Me 
of the Queen’s second son was warm- ; 
ly welcomed with regal fétes at 
Windsor. 

Most of the fashionable weddings 
in London at the present day are 
solemnized at St. George’s, Hanover 
: Square; St. James’s, Piccadilly; or 
St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s, Belgravia. 
The modus operandi is much the same 
in all cases. The bride arrives at the 
church with her father, is followed to 
the altar by eight to twelve bride- 
maids dressed alike, her mother bring- 
ing up the rear of the procession. 
The bridegroom is accompanied by 
his best men, but groomsmen are ig- 
nored in polite society. Their exist- 
ence originated, no doubt, in the so- 
called “ bride-knights,” who, wearing 
the bride’s colors, their silken sleeves 
tied with rosemary, in ancient times 
conducted the bride to church. The 
addresses to the newly married which 
on several occasions of late have fol- 
lowed the service are a revival of 
the wedding sermons which in Eliza- 
beth’s and subsequent reigns were an 
indispensable part of marriage. 

A white satin dress trimmed with 
lace, a tulle veil, and a wreath of 
orange blossoms form now the most 
fashionable attire for brides. Wed- 
ding breakfasts each year lose some 
item of splendor, the subsequent 
speeches diminish in number, and in 
fashionable life the guests rarely sit, 
but stand, to partake of the feast. 

Now and then Westminster Abbey 
has been the scene of some of the 
most brilliant weddings. Only a year 
or two since, two daughters of a duke 
were married there on the same day, 


Howard was solemnized at the Ora- 
tory at Brompton, with equal splen- 
dor, and amidst exquisite . music. 
Monsignor Capel officiated, and at 
the conclusion of the service deliv- 
ered a most memorable address on 
marriage duties, which was listened 
to with breathless attention by a 
large congregation, who had followed 
the incidents of the service with deep 
interest. 
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Ladies’ and Children’s 
Dresses, Figs, 1-6. 


Fig. 1.—Gray Gros Grain Dress. 
This dress consists of a skirt, over- 
skirt, and waist. The skirt is trim- 
med with side-pleated ruffles and 
folds of the material edged with a 
cording of dark gray gros grain. The 
trimming for the over-skirt and 
waist consists of a puff of light ma- 
terial and rolls and bows of dark 
gray gros grain. Crépe lisse fichu, 
trimmed with lace and flowers. 

Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt From 2 
To 4 Years o_p. The dress is of 
white cashmere, and is trimmed with 
white lace and with rolls of blue 
gros grain. Sash of gros grain, and 
high-necked batiste blouse with long 
sleeves. 

Fig. 3.—Brown CasHMErE Dress. 
The trimming for this dress consists 
of silk fringe, puffs and rolls of 
brown gros grain, and buttons, 
Swiss muslin fraise and lace under- 
sleeves. 

Fig. 4.—Inrant’s Dress. This 
dress is made of white batiste, afd 
is trimmed with strips of embroidery 
and narrow bias strips stitched on. 

fig. 5.—B tack Satin Dress. This 
dress with heart-shaped neck is fur- 
nished with a chemisette and revers 
of cream-colored gros grain, and is 
trimmed ‘with a satin ruffle lined 
with gros grain and with satin bows. 
Pleated crépe lisse fraise and under- 
sleeves. 





Fig. 6.—Gros Grain anp Crips 
DE Laine Dress. The skirt of blue 
gro# grain is trimmed in front with 





the Prince and Princess of Wales ig 1.—Stmet Brive Serce Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] Fig. 2.—Sreet Bive Serce Dress.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] gathered ruffles, and in the back with 
and other members of the royal fami- For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1*, 1°-11. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1°, 1°-11. _ side-pleated ruffles of the same ma- 
ly being present; and Christine Nils- terial. The over-skirt and waist are 
son was also married here amidst a brilliant entourage. The bridal | partly. performed in the body of the church, and concluded in | made of blue and gray striped crépe de laine; the trimming con- 
procession makes its way down the nave, the organ pealing the | front of the altar and new reredos. sists of silk fringe, and vest, collar, folds, and bows of gros grain. 
while some of the finest of our sacred music. The ceremony is The marriage of the Marquis of Bute and the Hon. Gwendoline | Pocket and sash of gros grain. Silk tulle fraise and under-sleeves, 
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CHAPTER XX. 
THE GREEN FLAG. 


**T CONGRATULATE you, Mr. Germaine, on 
your power of painting in words. Your descrip- 
tion gives me a vivid idea of Mrs. Van Brandt.” 

** Does the portrait please you, Miss Dunross ?” 

“* May I speak as plainly as usual ?” 

** Certainly !” 

** Well, then, plainly, I don’t like your Mrs, 
Van Brandt.” 

Ten days had passed, and thus far Miss Dun- 
ross had made her way into my confidence al- 
ready ! 

By what means had she induced me to trust 
her with those secret and sacred sorrows of my 
life which I had hitherto kept for my mother’s 
ear alone? I can easily recall the rapid and 
subtle manner in which her sympathies twined 
themselves round mine, but I fail entirely to 
trace the infinite gradations of approach by 
which she surprised and conquered my habitual 
reserve. The strongest influence of all, the in- 
fluence of the eye, was not hers. When the light 
was admitted into the room, she was shrouded in 
her veil. At all other times the curtains were 
drawn, the screen was before the fire; I could 
see dimly the outline of her face, and I could see 
no more. The secret of her influence was per- 
haps partly attributable to the simple and sister- 
ly manner in which she spoke to me, and partly 
to the indescribable interest which associated it- 
self with her mere presence in the room. Her 
father had told me that she “‘ carried the air of 
Heaven with her.” In my experience, I can only 
say that she carried something with her which 
softly and inscrutably possessed itself of my will, 
and made me as unconsciously obedient to her 
wishes as if I had been her dog. ‘The love story 
of my boyhood, in all its particulars, down even 
to the gift of the green flag; the mystic predic- 
tions of Dame Dermody ; the loss of every trace 
of my little Mary of former days; the rescue of 
Mrs. Van Brandt from the river; the apparition 
of her in the summer-house; the after-meetings 
with her in Edinburgh and in London; the final 
parting which had left its mark of sorrow on my 
face—all these events, all these sufferings, I con- 
fided to her as unreservedly as I have confided 
them to these pages. And the result, as she sat 
by me in the darkened room, was summed up, 
with a woman’s headlong impetuosity of judg- 
ment, in the words that I have just written— 
**T don’t like your Mrs, Van Brandt!” 

“* Why not ?” I asked. 

She answered, instantly, ‘‘ Because you ought 
to love nobody but Mary.” 

** But Mary has been lost to me since I was a 
boy of thirteen.” 

“‘ Be patient, and you will find her again. 
Mary is patient— Mary is waiting for you. 
When you meet her you will be ashamed to re- 
member that you ever loved Mrs. Van Brandt— 
you will look on your separation from that wem- 
an as the happiest event of your life. I may not 
live to hear of it—but you will live to own that 
I was right.” 

Her perfectly baseless conviction that time 
would yet bring about my meeting with Mary, 

rtly irritated, ly amused me. 
ar Po seem 1 gst with Dame Dermody,” I 
said. ‘‘ You believe that our two destinies are 
one. No matter what time may elapse, or what 
may happen in the time, you believe my mar- 
riage with Mary is still a marriage delayed, and 
nothing more? 

“*T firmly believe it.” 

“ Without knowing why—except that you dis- 
like the idee of my marrying Mrs. Van Brandt ?” 

She knew that this view of ner motive was not 
far from being the right one—and, woman-like, 
she shifted the discussion to new ground. 

“Why do you cail her Mrs. Van Brandt?” 
she asked. ‘‘ Mrs. Van Brandt is the namesake 
of your first love. If you are so fond of‘her, 
why don’t you call her Mary ?” 

I was ashamed to give the true reason—it 
seemed so utterly unworthy of a man of any 
sense or spirit, Noticing my hesitation, she in- 
sisted on my answering her; she forced me to 
make my humiliating confession. 

**'The man who has parted us,” I said, ‘‘ calls 
her Mary. I hate him with such a jealous ha- 
tred that he has even disgusted me with the 
name! Ié lost all its charm for me when it 

his lips.” 

I had anticipated that she would laugh at me. 
No! She suddenly raised her head as if she was 
looking at me intently in the dark. 

“* How fond you mast be of that woman!” she 
said. ‘*Do dream of her now ?” 

‘*T never dream of her now.” 

aoe you expect to see the apparition of her 

n us 

“It may be so—if a time comes when she is 
in sore need of help, and when she has no friend 
to look to but me.” 

**Did you ever see the apparition of your lit- 
tle Mary ?” 

** Never!” 

“But you used once to see her—as Dame 
Dermody predicted—in dreams ?” 

“*Yes; when I was a lad.” 

** And, in the after-time, it was not Mary, but 
Mrs. Van Brandt, who came to you in dreams— 
who appeared to you in the spirit when she was 








that her prediction would be fulfilled by the 
wrong woman !” 

To that result her inquiries had inscrutably 
conducted her! If she had only pressed them a 
little farther—if she had not unconsciously led 
me astray again by the very next question that 
fell from her lips—she must have communicated 
to my mind the idea obscurely germinating in 
hers—the idea of a possible identity between the 
Mary of my first love and Mrs. Van Brandt! 
**Tell me,” she went on. ‘‘If you met with 
your little Mary now, what would she be like? 
what sort of woman would you expect to see?” 

I could hardly help laughing. ‘‘ How can I 
tell,” I rejoined, ‘‘ at this distance of time ?” 

‘* Try!” she said. 

Reasoning my way from the known personal- 
ity to the unknown, I searched my memory for 
the image of the frail and delicate child of my 
remembrance; and I drew the picture of a frail 
and delicate woman—the most absolute contrast 
imaginable to Mrs, Van Brandt. 

The half-realized idea of identity in the mind 
of Miss Dunross dropped out of it instantly, ex- 
pelled by the substantial conclusion which the 
contrast implied. Alike ignorant of the after- 
growth of health, strength, and beauty which 
time and circumstances had developed in the 
Mary of my youthful days, we had alike com- 
pletely and unconsciously misled one another. 
Once more I had missed the discovery of the 
truth, and missed it by a hair-breadth. 

‘*T infinitely prefer your portrait of Mary,” 
said Miss Dunross, ‘‘to your portrait of Mrs. 
Van Brandt. Mary realizes my idea of what an 
attractive woman ought to be. How you can 
have felt any sorrow for the loss of that other 
person (I detest buxom women!) passes my un- 
derstanding. I can’t tell you how interested I 
amin Mary! I want to know more about her. 
Where is that pretty present of needle-work which 
the poor little thing embroidered for you so in- 
dustriously? Do let me see the green flag !” 

She evidently supposed that I carried the green 
flag about me. I felt a little confused as I an- 
swered her. 

“‘T am sorry to disappoint you. The green 
flag is somewhere in my house in Perthshire.” 

** You have not got it with you ?” she exclaim- 
ed. ‘* You Jeave her keepsake lying about any 
where? Oh, Mr. Germaine, you have indeed for- 
gotten Mary! A woman, in your place, would 
have parted with her life rather than part with 
the one memorial left of the time when she first 
loved.” 

She spoke with such extraordinary earnestness 
—with such agitation, I might almost say—that 
she quite startled me. 

‘*Dear Miss Dunross,” I remonstrated, “ the 
flag is not lost.” 

‘*T should hope not,” she interposed, quickly. 
**Tf you lose the green flag, you lose the last 
relic of Mary—and more than that, if my belief 
is right.” 

** What do you believe ?” 

“You will laugh at me if I tell you. I am 
afraid my first reading of your face was wrong— 
I am afraid you are a hard man.” 

“Indeed, you do me an injustice. I entreat 
you to answer me as frankly as usual. What do 
I lose in losing the last relic of Mary ?” 

** You lose the one hope I have for you,” she 
answered, gravely—‘‘ the hope of your meeting 
and your marriage with Mary in the time to 
come. I was sleepless last night, and I was 
thinking of your pretty love story by the banks 
of the bright English lake. The longer I thought, 
the more firmly I felt the conviction that the 
poor child’s green flag is destined to have its in- 
nocent influence in forming your future life. 
Your happiness is waiting for you in that artless 
little keepsake. I can’t explain or justify this 
belief of minez It is one of my eccentricities, I 
suppose—like training my cats to perform to the 
music of my harp. But if I was your old friend, 
instead of being only your friend of a few days, 
I would leave you no peace—I would beg and 
entreat and persist, as only a woman can persist 
—until I had made Mary’s gift as close a com- 
panion of yours as your mother’s portrait in the 
locket there at your watch chain. While the 
flag is with you, Mary’s influence is with you, 
Mary’s love is still binding you by the dear old 
tie, and Mary and you, after years of separa- 
tion, will meet again.” 

The fancy was in itself pretty and poetical ; 
the earnestness which had given expression to it 
would have had its influence over a man of a far 
harder nature than mine. I confess she had 
made me ashamed, if she had done nothing more, 
of my neglect of the green flag. 

**T will look for it the moment I am at home 
again,” I said; ‘‘and I will take care that it is 
carefully preserved for the future.” 

**T want more than that,” she rejoined. ‘If 
you can’t wear the flag about you, I want it always 
to be with you—to go wherever you go. When 
they brought your luggage here from the vessel 
at Lerwick you were particularly anxious about 
the safety of your traveling writing-desk—the 
desk there on the table. Is there any thing very 
valuable in it ?” 

“* It contains my money, and other things that 
I prize far more sige ag | mother’s letters, and 
some family relics which I should be very sorry 
to lose. Besides, the desk itself has its own fa- 
miliar interest as my constant traveling compan- 
ion of many years past.” 

Miss Dunross rose and came close to the chair 
in which I was sitting. 

“Let Mary’s flag be your constant traveling 
companion,” she said. ‘‘ You have spoken far 
too gratefully of my services here as your nurse. 
Reward me beyond my deserts. Make allow- 
ances, Mr. Germaine, for the superstitious fan- 
cies of a lonely dreamy woman. Promise me 
that the green flag shall take its place among 
the other little treasures in your désk.” 





far away from you in the body? Poor old Dame 
Dermody ! e little thought, in her lifetime, 


It is needless to say that I made the allow- 


ances and gave the promise—gave it, resolving 
seriously to abide by it. For the first time since 
I had known her she put her poor wasted hand 
in mine, and pressed it for a moment. Acting 
heedlessly under my first grateful impulse, I lift- 
ed her hand to my lips before I released it. She 
started, trembled, and suddenly and silently pass- 
ed out of the room. 





CHAPTER XXI. 
SHE COMES BETWEEN US. 


Wuart emotion had I thoughtlessly aroused in 
Miss Dunross? Had I offended or distressed 
her? Or had I, without meaning it, forced on 
her inner knowledge some deeply seated feeling 
which she had thus far resolutely ignored ? 

I looked back through the days of my sojourn 
in-the house; I questioned my own feelings and 
impressions on the chance that they might serve 
me as a means of solving the mystery of her sud- 
den flight from the room. 

What effect had she produced on me? 

In plain truth, she had simply taken her place 
in my mind to the exclusion of every other per- 
son and every other subject. In ten days she 
had taken a hold on my sympathies of which 
other women would have failed to possess them- 
selves in so many years. I remembered, to my 
shame, that my mother had but seldom occupied 
my thoughts. Even the image of Mrs. Van 
Brandt—except when the conversation had turn- 
ed on her—had become a faint image in my 
mind. As to my friends at Lerwick, from Sir 
James downward, they had all kindly come to 
see me, and I had secretly and ungratefully re- 
joiced when their departure left the scene free 
for the return of my nurse. In two days more 
the government vessel was to sail on the return 
voyage. My wrist was still painful when I tried 
to use it; but the far more serious injury pre- 
sented by the re-opened wound was no longer a 
subject of anxiety to myself or to any one about 
me. I was sufficiently restored to be capable of 
making the journey to Lerwick, if I rested for 
one night at a farm half-way between the town 
and Mr. Dunross’s house. Knowing this, I had 
nevertheless left the question of rejoining the 
vessel undecided to the very latest moment. The 
motive which I pleaded to my friends was un- 
certainty as to the sufficient recovery of my 
strength. The motive which I now confessed 
to myself was reluctance to leave Miss Dunross. 

What was the secret of her power over me? 
What emotion, what passion, had she awakened 
in me? Was it love? 

No: not love. The place which Mary had 
once held in my heart, the place which Mrs. 
Van Brandt had taken in the after-time, was 
not the place occupied by Miss Dunross. How 
could I (in the ordinary sense of the word) be in 
love with a woman whose face I had never seen ? 
whose beauty had faded, never to bloom again? 
whose wasted life hung by a thread which the 
accident of a moment might snap? The senses 
have their share in all love between the sexes 
which is worthy of the name. They had no 
share in the feeling with which I regarded Miss 
Dunross. What was the feeling, then? I can 
only answer the question in one way. The feel- 
ing lay too deep in me for my sounding. 

What impression had I produced on her? 
What sensitive chord had I ignorantly touched 
when my lips touched her hand? 

I confess I recoiled from pursuing the inquiry 
which I had deliberately set myself to make. I 
thought of her shattered health; of her melan- 
choly existence in shadow and solitude; of the 
rich treasures of such a heart and such a mind 
as hers, wasted with her wasting life—and I 
said to myself, Let her secret be sacred! let me 
never again, by word or deed, bring the trouble 
which tells of it to the surface! let her heart 
be veiled from me in the darkness which veils 
her face! 

In this frame of mind toward her, I waited 
her return. 

I had no doubt of seeing her again, sooner or 
later, on that day. The post to the south went 
out on the next day; and the early hour of the 
morning at which the messenger called for our 
letters made it a matter of ordinary convenience 
to write overnight. In the disabled state of my 
hand, Miss Dunross had been accustomed to 
write for me home under my dictation: she 
knew that I owed a letter to my mother, and 
that I relied, as usual, on her help. Her return 
to me, under these circumstances, was simply a 
question of time: any duty which she had once 
undertaken was an imperative duty in her esti- 
mation, no matter how trifling it might be. 

The hours wore on, the day drew to its end, 
and still she never appeared. 

I left my room to enjoy the last sunny gleam 
of the daylight in the garden attached to the 
house, first telling Peter where I might be found, 
if Miss Dunross wanted me. The garden was a 
wild place, to my southern notions; but it ex- 
tended for some distence along the shore of the 
island, and it offered some pleasant views of the 
lake and the moorland country beyond. Slowly 
pursuing my walk, I proposed to myself to occu- 
py my mind to some useful purpose by arranging 
beforehand the composition of the letter which 
Miss Dunross was to write. 

To my great surprise I found it simply impos- 
sible to fix my mind on the subject. as I 
might, my thoughts persisted in wandering from 
the letter to my mother, and concentrated them- 
selves instead—on Miss Dunross? No. On the 
question of my returning or not returning to 
Perthshire by the government vessel? No. By 
some capricious revulsion of ‘eeling which it 
seemed impossible to account for, my whole 
mind was now absorbed on the one subject which 
had been hitherto so strangely absent from it— 
the subject of Mrs. Van Brandt! 





My memory went back, in defiance of all ex- 


ercise of my own will, to my last interview with 
her. I saw her again; I heard her again; [ 
tasted once more the momentary rapture of our 
last kiss; I felt once more the pang of sorrow 

that wrung me when I had parted with her and 

found myself alone in the street. Tears—of 

which I was ashamed, though nobody was near 

to see them—filled my eyes when I thought of 

the months that had passed since we had last 

looked on one another, and of all that she might 

have suffered, must have suffered, in that time. 

Hundreds on hundreds of miles were between 

us, and yet she was now as near me as if she 

was walking in the garden by my side! 

This strange condition of my mind was match- 
ed by an equally strange condition of my body. 
A mysterious trembling shuddered over me 
faintly from head to foot. I walked without 
feeling the ground as I trod on it; I looked 
about me with no distinct consciousness of what 
the objects were on which my eyes rested. My 
hands were cold, and yet I hardly felt it; my 
head throbbed hotly, and yet I was not sensible 
of any pain. It seemed as if I was surrounded 
and enwrapped in some electric atmosphere, 
which altered all the ordinary conditions of sen- 
sation. I looked up at the clear calm sky, and 
wondered if a thunder-storm was coming. I 
stopped, and buttoned my coat round me, and 
questioned myself if I had caught a cold, or if I 
was going to have a fever. The sun sank below 
the moorland horizon, the gray twilight trembled 
over the dark waters of the lake. I went back 
to the house, and the vivid memory of Mrs. Van 
Brandt, still in close companionship, went back 
with me. 

The fire in my room had burned low in my 
absence. One of the closed curtains had been 
drawn back a few inches, so as to admit through 
the window a ray of the dying light. On the 
boundary limit where the light was crossed by 
the obscurity which filled the rest of the room, I 
saw Miss Dunross seated, with her veil drawn, 
and her writing-case on her knee, waiting my 
return, 

I hastened to make my excuses, I assured 
her that I had been careful to tell the servant 
where to find me. She gently checked me be- 
fore I could say more. . 

“Tt is not Peter's fault,” she said. ‘I told 
him not to hurry your return to the house. 
Have you enjoyed your walk ?” 

She spoke very quietly. The faint sad voice 
was fainter and sadder than ever. She kept her 
head bent over her writing-case, instead of turn- 
ing it toward me as usual while we were talking. 
I still felt the mysterious trembling which had 
oppressed me in the garden. Drawing a chair 
near the fire, I stirred the embers together, and 
tried to warm myself. Our positions in the room 
left some little distance between us. I could 
only see her sideways as she sat by the window 
in the sheltering darkness of the curtain which 
still remained drawn. 

‘*T think I have been too long in the garden,” 
Isaid. ‘*I feel chilled by the cold evening air.” 

“* Will you have some more wood put on the 
fire?” she asked. ‘‘Can I get you any thing?” 

**No, thank you. I shall do very well here. 
I see you are kindly ready to write for me.” 

** Yes,” she said, ‘‘at your own convenience, 
When you are ready, my pen is ready.” 

The unacknowledged reserve that had come 
between us since we had last spoken together 
was, I believe, as painfully felt by her as by me. 
We were, no doubt, longing to break through it 
on either side—if we had only known how. The 
writing of the letter would occupy us at any rate. 
I made another effort to give my mind to the sub- 
ject, and once more it was an effort made in 
vain. Knowing what I wanted to say to my 
mother, my faculties seemed to be paralyzed 
when I tried to say it. I sat cowering by the 
fire, and she sat waiting with her writing-case 
on her lap. 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 





HOSTS AND HOSTESSES. 


HE only way by which people can be thor- 
oughly known is by living with them in the 
same house or traveling with them in the same 
carriage ; this last being as sharp an “ Ithuriel’s 
spear” as the domestic intimacy brought about 
by dwelling under the same roof. The vizor cre- 
ated by conventionalism and imposed by good- 
breeding, which can be worn with ease and effect 
for the few hours of an afternoon tea or a late 
dinner, drops off when it comes to a question of 
association for days and weeks. The smooth 
surface which we can maintain with so much 
success for a short time gets broken up then by 
the thousand petty details of daily life, and tem- 
pers are tried and characters revealed to an ex- 
tent which years of ordinary drawing-room inter- 
course would not have allowed. Then the real 
man or woman comes out, and the human nature 
which has been suppressed re-asserts itself, some- 
times with startling sincerity, and almost always 
in unexpected places ; for no one is exactly what 
his casual acquaintances and superficial friends 
believe him to be, and the depths reveal secrets 
never so much as outlined in the shallows, Grace . 
and good-breeding to equals become tyranny and 
ill manners to inferiors; the kindness which ca- 
resses other people’s children is exchanged for 
harshness and coldness to its own; the enchant- 
ing sweetness, the delightful vivacity which so 
charmed the outside word, drop into sourness 
and gloom so soon as there is no longer an audi- 
ence before which to act; the touching affection 
of the married people who are too prodigal of 
their endearments in society is exchanged for 
quarrelsome contradiction and spiteful satire ; 
and the sisters who coo like turtle-doves in the 
market-place fight like sparrows behind the 
doors and portiéres of home. All these are the 





things which only close daily intercourse can find 
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out—the several transformation scenes which 
render the drama of life both more intelligible 
and complete. 

But if this is the result of domestic intimacy 
in the one direction, in the other is that revela- 
tion of character to be had from those who play 


the part of host and hostess. Of these the tale 
is many and the varieties infinite. There are the 
formal host and hostess—the people who are 
painfully polite, oppressively stiff, always full- 
rigged, never for a moment laying aside the 
whalebone and buckram of state and appearing 
in the dressing-gown and slippers of home, but 
forever acting as if on parade, where every one 
must be perfect in his drill, and standing at ease 
is not allowed. The house of this kind of bost 
and hostess is a kind of minor court, where you 
go through a prescribed ceremonial, and can nev- 
er cheat yourself into the belief that you are at 
home. You are company, and you are not sup- 
posed to forget that fact. You know that the 
best china is used in your honor; that the meals 
are planned on a grander scale and served with 
more state and magnificence because of your 
presence; that the toilettes of your hostess are 
of greater splendor, and the whole arrangements 
of the house more stately than usual in their hos- 
pitable desire to show you becoming attention, 
and to féte if not to adopt you. You are un- 
speakably wretched in your golden chains, and 
you feel that you are a nuisance and a bore, put 
it as kindly as they will; and if, as it generally 
happens with this sort, your host and hostess are 
not too well off, you feel that you are something 
even worse than a nuisance and a bore, and that 
your presence is a tax on their resources which 
they can not well afford, and ought not to incur. 
This kind of formality is very different from the 
state natural to great houses. There you are al- 
ways en grande tenue certainly; but then this is 
the rule of the house, and it may extend only to 
the mere outside. Often in the most luxurious, 
the most magnificently appointed houses, and 
those where society is conducted on the highest 
scale, you have substantially the least formality. 
You have to submit to the rules of the house, 
which demand daily dinner “dress” and breed- 
ing; but within these not very formidable re- 
strictions you are free and at home, and suffer 
less from stiffness than in the house of a formal- 
ly-minded clergyman and his wife, who think it 
incumbent on them to act grand, and to play 
company all the time that you are with them. 

Then there are the anxious host and hostess, 
the dear, kind, fussy people who do not trust to 
themselves, but think that you will be dull if they 
do not provide some kind of entertainment for 
every day in the week. You like them heartily, 
and you show that you do frankly; but, torment- 
ed by that want of self-reliance which is the mis- 
ery of £0 many souls, they can not believe that 
you will be happy enough ¢éfe-d-téte with them, 
and so deluge you with a succession of uninter- 
esting strangers for whom you have neither sym- 
pathy nor admiration, nor feel the faintest desire 
to know or meet again. It is a long time since 
you have seen your friends, and you have an in- 
teresting leeway to make up; but they check all 
the possibilities of mutual confidence by the in- 
troduction of their friends who are not yours, and 
your visit ends before you have got half your 
budget said. Or you are weary and tired, you 
poor worn-out victim of work and the world, and 
all that you desire is to lie on the lawn and watch 
the clouds and the birds, caring for neither so- 
ciety nor movement, wanting only solitude and 
rest. But your kind host drags *you tramping 
over the country till you are half dead with fa- 
tigue, and your kind good hostess gives you the 
belles of the place, or their husbands and broth- 
ers, the wits, to amuse you; and you find that 
country society fatigues you even more than does 
metropolitan, and that the rest for which you 
yearn is a heaven which mistaken kindness dili- 
gently denies you. In contrast to these are the 
people who treat you so much as one of themselves 
as to cause you to feel isolated and neglected. 
They make their own arrangements exactly as 
they would if they had no visitor at all, and ex- 
pect you to say what you would like to do, as if 
you knew all their ways and the various ins and 
outs of life thereabouts like one of themselves. 
“You see we make no stranger of you,” they say, 
smiling, when they assemble from their several 
points to the dinner of cold boiled mutton and 
suet pudding; while you have been left the whole 
afternoon to wander at your own sweet will, or 
not to wander at all if that suits you best. Per- 
haps you think that adoption into the family 
might have included something of initiation, and 
the guardianship, the tutorship, of some of the 
members. You do not want to be made a fuss 
with, but as you do not know their habits, you do 
not like to be left entirely to yourself. You are 
afraid of doing what would be disagreeable, in- 
trusive, inharmonious; yet it is “dree” work to 
pass your days utterly neglected and uncompan- 
ioned, no one asking you to join in any of the 
plans discussed, and you not liking to offer your- 
self uninvited. You acknowledge the freedom 
and sans géne of your host and hostess certainly, 
but you wince at their neglect, and the chances 
are that if you are a hot temper, you leave in a 
pet, and _— that you will never ‘pay a visit to 
them 

Then we hes the ideal host and hostess, who 
are happily not so rare as some other ideals—the 
kind, thoughtful, domestic, and unfussy people 
who find out by artful little methods all your 
idiosyncrasies, and provide for them in the sweet- 
est way imaginable. Are you a poor creature 
who must deliver in your daily tale of bricks ? 
they take care that you shall have time and ma- 
terial for your work. They do not leave you os- 
tentatiously to yourself, but they provide you with 
a place and possibilities of retreat, where you may 
do your duties unhindered and without the senti- 
ment of being an obstruction from which your 
good-natured friends have removed themselves at 





a sacrifice of their own habits and personal ease. 
What pleasures crop up naturally during your 
stay you are made free of as one of themselves ; 
and they even delay till your visit is on hand cer- 
tain things that they think will interest you; or, 
conversely, they put off certain other things till 
your visit is over that they think it would bore you 
to share. You are made to feel at home; not at 
home in the way of such family ease as is neglect 
to a guest, but at home in the sense of ability to 
do as you like best for your own part, and as be- 
ing no fetter, no annoyance, for theirs. If you 
have to leave them for that brick-making which 
must be done, they bid you godspeed with a 
smile, and do not show you that they think you 
rude, selfish, or indifferent. When you re-appear 
among them, they receive you as if you had just 
left the room, and neither embarrass you by their 
demonstrations of welcoome—which might imply 
the covert reproach of regret at your absence— 
nor worry you as to what you have been doing, 
and how you have prospered. Your life is your 
own, as theirs is their own, save for the mo- 
ments when you must perforce come into society, 
and all they ask of you is to give them those mo- 
ments. They surround you with the sweetest, 
pleasantest feeling of welcome, sympathy, and 
ease. What they do for you is done without ap- 
parent effort; what is left undone by your own 
desire carries no strain of neglect and as little of 
sacrifice. The happy medium between “cold 
boiled mutton and party dinners for every day” 
is struck with accurate precision, and when you 
leave a house of this kind you feel that you are 
leaving a home, a garden of the soul, a resting- 
place for the heart, something of which the re- 
membrance remains forever as a lovely picture, 
an acted poem, and where, when you are asked 
again, you go with the glad pleasure of a child 
and the knowledge that you are going to your 
happiness and peace. To all such dear hosts and 
hostesses thanks for the dark hours that they 
lighten, the toil that they lessen, the sadness that 
they banish, the loneliness that they diminish, 
and the dear sense of home and rest that they 
bestow on the worker and the sorrower ! 





MOTH SONG. 
By NELLY M. HUTCHINSON. 
Wuat dost thou here, 
Thou dusky courtier, 
Within the pinky palace of the rose? 
Here is no bed for thee, 
No honeyed spicery. 
But for the golden bee, 
And the gay wind, and me, 
Its sweetness grows. 
Rover, thou dost forget: 
Seek thou the passion-flower, 
Bloom of one twilight hour. 
Haste, thou art late! 
Its hidden savors wait; 
For thee is spread 
Its soft purple coverlet : 
Moth, art thou sped ?— 
Dim as a ghost, he flies 
Through the night mysteries. 





MISS PEVERILL’S PRIDE. 


NEVER heard of such impertinence,” said 

Agnes Peverill, throwing down the letter 
she held, and half crying in her vexation. “How 
dare he write such things tome? What business 
has he to love me? He never would have dared 
write like this if—if papa were alive and we had 
not lost our money.’ 

“ You may thank yourself for this,” said Grand- 
ma Peverill, looking over her spectacles with an 
air of concern. “You have amused yourself 
considerably with Harold Helper, to my certain 
knowledge. When one dances, one must pay 
the piper.” 

“T don’t understand you, grandma. I certain- 
ly never gave him a shadow of encouragement. 
I have guessed for some time that he—that he 
didn’t dislike me, you know; but I never dream- 
ed that he would dare say as much. Papa’s 
clerk! Why, I’ve seen him sweeping out the 
office, and his fingers as inky as Caddy Jellyby’s.” 

“ Men are audacious creatures,” observed grand- 
ma; “ but if you knew that he didn’t exactly hate 
you, you oughtn’t to have accepted him as escort 
when you were learning to ride. When your papa 
brought him home to dine, you needn’t have made 
yourself so attractive, need you? You might have 
had a headache in your own room, or an invita- 
tion out. You needn’t have talked pretty non- 
sense with him by the hour, while your father 
and I took our after-dinner naps, need you ?” 

“One can’t help flirting a little, grandma.” 

“What, with one’s father’s clerk? And no 
doubt one can’t help working him slippers and 
braiding watch chains either.” 

“ Why, of course, one gives birthday and Christ- 
mas gifts to all one’s acquaintances, even to old 
Biddy, the pauper. One doesn’t expect them to 
presume on that, however.” 

“And so you think that Mr. Helper is pre- 
suming when he offers you his heart’s love and 
all his worldly prospects? Why so?” 

“]T think he is presuming, because the Peverills 
are not of his order, grandmamma. They came 
over in the Mayflower ; they are descended from 
Lord Peverill; they have graduated at colleges, 
have enjoyed elegant accomplishments ever since 
the flood, and have never soiled their hands with 
the grime of labor; while Mr. Helper’s ances- 
tors were illiterate mechanics, who murdered the 
king’s English. Why, his own father was a stone- 
cutter. I’ve heard papa say so.” 

“And supposing that yours had been a me- 
chanic, what objection would you have urged ?” 

“Why, it’s not a supposable case, grandmam- 
ma—a Peverill a stone-cutter !” 

x5 oan supposing you were not a Peverill ?” 

My imagination is not bold enough for such 





a flight. You seesI have all the prejudices of 
my class. I would choose unhappiness sooner 
than marry beneath me.” 

“Then I am to understand that you consider 
yourself superior to Harold Helper. It is some 
years since he figured as your father’s inky-fin- 
gered clerk, remember. Since then he has writ- 
ten a book, he has invented a machine, he has 
lectured to scientists. Wherein does your supe- 
riority consist? What have you been doing in 
the mean time?” 

“T have been rubbing papa’s gouty toe, and 
accepting the attentions of Miles Bond.” 

“You don’t mean—” 

“T mean that I shall probably marry Miles 
Bond some fine day, if nothing happens.” 

“Marry Miles Bond!” repeated grandmamma, 
as if she had said that she was going to marry 
the Khan of Tartary. 

“You seem to be astonished, grandmamma.” 

“Yes—a little. He’s a born aristocrat.” 

“ Exactly—there’s a pair of us. I shall be en- 
titled to consideration in the beau monde as his 
wife, don’t you see?” For it must be confessed 
that since Mr. Peverill’s death and insolvency the 
beau had looked coldly upon his pretty 
daughter, in spite of the Peverill coat of arms 
and the luxuriance of the family tree. 

“Then you do not care a fig for Mr. Helper ?” 
asked grandma. 

“Ts it necessary for me to deny the soft im- 
peachment, when I have a/most made up my mind 
to accept another ?” 

“ When I was a girl—” began the old lady. 

“You loved brocades and brocatelles as well 
as your granddaughter.” 

“ But I did not sell myself for them. And so 
you are really engaged to Miles Bond, and there’s 
no help for it ?” 

“Well, not really engaged; I won’t give my 
word—at least not quite yet. You see, grand- 
mamma, one hesitates to rivet the chain, as they 
say in novels, And then Miles says he will wait; 
he won’t hurry me; he’d rather wait a century in 
sweet suspense, as he calls it, than to be refused 
at once. But I suppose it will all end one way.’ 

“ And what will you answer to Harold Helper ?” 

“ Heaven only knows. It will not do to tell a 
man who offers one his heart that he ought to 
have known better.” 

“Nor that you will not marry him because his 
father was a stone-cutter.” 

Mr. Helper accepted his refusal, however, with 
a good grace. He made no fuss about it; he 
merely assured her that her happiness would al- 
ways be dearer to him than his own. 

“That’s the letter of a gentleman,” said grand- 
ma, “if his father was forty times a stone-cutter.” 

“Pshaw!” said Miss Agnes, tearing it into frag- 
ments ; but, curiously enough, gathering them to- 
gether as soon as Mrs. Peverill’s back was turned, 
as if they were sweet to her as scattered rose 
leaves. Perhaps she was thinking of the days 
when Mr. Helper was her father’s clerk, and had 
taught her chess of winter evenings—days when 
she was not so worldly-minded, and more roman- 
tic, and didn’t guess the worth of position and long 
descent. Perhaps she regretfully remembered the 
spring mornings when they pushed through the 
woods for wild flowers and ferns, when he made 
a quaint album for her of pressed sea-weeds—she 
had it hidden away somewhere now. 

“Tt would never do,” she said, half aloud, an- 
swering some unspoken thought. “I should al- 
ways be hankering for family and money. One 
must give up something; it may as well be love 
as any thing. Oh, if my father had only been a 
stone-cutter, too!” 

Grandma Peverill met Mr. Helper in the street 
later. “I hope you don’t mean to desert us,” 
said she, “ because that foolish chit of an Agnes 
doesn’t know when her bread is well buttered. 
Remember it’s a woman’s privilege to change her 
mind. If you neglect us, 


* You shut your life from happier chance,’ 


as the poet says. 
pen.” 

“But I hear that Miss Peverill has encouraged 
Mr. Bond,” said Harold, helplessly. 

“ And you’re going to stand aloof and let that 
little Miles Bond walk over you? Now let me 
tell you that I mean to make you and Miles ex- 
ecutors of my will; so I'd like to keep on friend- 
ly terms with you—don’t you see ?” 

“Thank you; but aren’t we friends, near or 
apart ?” 

“Tis said that absence conquers love,” she 
laughed ; “‘and haven’t you heard of the virtue 
that resides in propinquity? If Agnes sees Miles 
every day, and you once in six weeks, which do 
you think she will be most likely to love best ?” 

“Tt is not likely that she will ever love me, 
whatever happens.” 

“Who said she would never love you? Aren’t 
you worth forty Miles Bonds ?” 

“Certainly not in Miss Peverill’s regard.” 

“Prithee, what do you know of her regard, 
Sir Faintheart ?” 

“ Very little, to be sure.” 

“*He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 


That dares not put it to the touch, 
To gain or lose it all. 


Nobody knows what may hap- 


“Haven't I put my fate to the touch, Mrs. Pev- 
erill, and haven’t I found that my deserts are mis- 
erably small ?” 

“Dear me! I see that you don’t know that 
women blow twenty ways of a morning. Who 
knows but she is crying her pretty eyes out this 
minute, and wishing with all her silly heart that 
she had it to do over again ?” 

“ Miles knows,” laughed Harold. 

“Come and see who knows best. An old wom- 
an’s advice isn’t to be sneezed at. I refused my 
first lover myself, because I thought he’d come 
back and tease me into it, but he never did. 
Served me right, too.” 

And Harold did as he was told. He made him- 








self intimate at the Peverills’ as of old. He was 
there in season and out of season. He bore with 
the caprices of Agnes and the condescensions of 
his rival. He was often left to the tender mer- 
cies of Grandma Peverill while Agnes and Miles 
made the garden or the river echo with their 
songs. He came and went like a shadow. When 
Agnes chose to listen, he let loose his enthusiasm ; 
when she gave him the cold shoulder, he accepted 
it without a murmur—as if one should be grateful 
for any gift of hers—and fell back upon the old 
lady’s unfailing kindness. One day, however, 
even Grandma Peverill failed him. She waked 
suddenly from a doze, and asked, “Is it really 
love ?” glancing after the two, pelting each other 
with roses in the garden. 

“It looks like it,” gasped Harold. 

“Time will prove—time, that unlocks all se- 
crets and discloses all impostures. Miles is of the 
earth, earthy. He loves fine society and grand- 
fathers and coats of arms. It is a crime in his 
eyes to be born without a silver spoon in one’s 
mouth. 

**But what is love made for, 
If it is not the same 
Through joy and through sorrow, 
Through glory and shame?’” 


Then she fell into a doze again. The shadows 
draped themselves about her; a star came out 
and leaned to look into the window; a late bird 
tilted on a spray near by, and made a sudden 
gush of music through the place; the murmur of 
laughing voices came faintly toward them on the 
breeze. But Harold listened alone, for Grandma 
Peverill was already far away. 

A few weeks later Miles Bond and Mr. Helper 
were engaged looking over the private papers of 
the late Mrs. Peverill, as her executors. That 
modest portion of her fortune which her son’s 
speculations had left intact she had bequeathed 
to Agnes. Presently Miles raised his eyes from 
the paper he had been inspecting. “A rascally 
piece of business,” he groaned, between his teeth. 
Should he quietly light his cigar with the paper, 
bury its contents in oblivion, and marry Agnes, 
and go on his way rejoicing? No: perish the 
thought! A Bond, of the Bonds of Bondholder, 
who could trace their lineage to the Conqueror! 
A thousand times no! He made a desperate re- 
solve, and passed the sheet to Harold. It was 
merely a letter from the late Mrs. Peverill, set- 
ting forth a certain family matter, which she had 
deemed it wise that they should know, not as ex- 
ecutors, but as lovers. 

“Of course this will not affect your interest,” 
said Harold, filing the paper away, quite at his ease. 

“Tt might not,” sneered Miles, “if I were not 
a Bond, with family credit to sustain.” 

“ And yet,” said the other, “Shakspeare tells 
us that 

“*Love is not love, which alters 
When it alteration finds.’” 

“Shakspeare be hanged !” quoth the quondam 
lover. 

The following week, when Mr. Helper dropped 
in to pay his respects to Agnes, he found her 
watering her beds of mignonettes and pansies. 

“Oh,” she said, presently, and half shyly, “the 
oddest thing has happened! I must tell some- 
body! How dear grandmamma would laugh if 
she were here, and say it served me right! I re- 
ceived a note yesterday (you could hardly call it 
a billet-doux, though it was from Miles), and what 
do you think? He says in it—there, turn your 
eyes away, don’t look at me so while I tell you— 
he begs me to release him from an engagement 
which, upon close examination of his heart—un- 
der the microscope, I suppose—he finds himself 
unable to fulfill! Now you must know that there 
never was an engagement at all between us; he 
just teased my soul out of me to marry him, and 
I promised. Only to think of it! A Peverill, a 
descendant of one Rupert Peverill, who figured in 
the Crusades, jilted by Miles Bond! It must be 
that grandmamma’s jointure disappointed the 
poor youth. Motto: Never appoint as your ex- 
ecutor the man whom you wish to marry your 
heir.” 

“You don’t seem to take the affair much to 
heart,” said Harold. 

“ Because my heart wasn’t concerned in it.” 

“What under heaven were you thinking of, 
then ?” 

“T was thinking whether or no you—you had 
changed your mind, Sir; whether you would ever 
again dare—” 

“T dare do all that doth become a lover,” as- 
severated Harold, inclining to the level of her 
lips. ‘Will you reconsider the question I asked 
you a year ago, darling ?” 

And Agnes reconsidered. 

Mrs. Helper had been married a year and bet- 
ter, when it occurred to her, in an idle moment, 
to overhaul Grandma Peverill’s papers, now that 
they were her own possessions; and when she 
heard Harold calling her she went slowly out to 
meet him, with one of them crushed in her soft 
hands. 

“ What have you there, darling ?” he asked. 

“ And you knew it all the while !” she answered, 
irrelevantly ; “ you knew I was not a Peverill, de- 
scended from the Crusader; you knew that I had 
been adopted from a foreign foundling asylum! 
And yet you loved me! and yet you married me, 
Agnes Nobody!” and Mrs. Helper began to ery, 
and allowed herself to be clasped in the arms of 
a stone-cutter’s son, and found comfort in it. 

“* Love is not love, which alters 
When it alteration finds,’” 
said Harold. 

“But I may be the daughter of a 
pauper, or worse,” she sobbed. 

“You are my wife, and I love you.” 

“Then I would rather be your wife than the 
daughter of a king,” said she, smiling through 
her tears. 

Mr. Helper had forgotten to burn the letter 
which Grandma Peverill had written to her ex- 
ecutors, and so pride had a fall, 
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SCENE IN HORTICULTURAL 
HALL. 


T first sight this lovely picture looks like a 
glimpse of fairy-land, or a nook in some de- 
licious South Sea island, with its waving palms, 
thorny cactuses, curious orchids, and strange, 
nameless growths unfamiliar to Northern eyes. 
Closer scrutiny reveals it to be a bit of the trop- 
ical department of Horticultural Hall—the one of 
the five great buildings of the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion that will have especial claims to the interest 
of our lady readers. 
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with fine marble and brick-work supports, in the 
twelfth-century Moresque style. The building is 
383 feet long, 193 feet wide, and 72 feet high. 
An immense conservatory, 230 feet long and 80 
feet wide, surrounded by galleries four feet wide, 
twenty feet from the ground, occupies the centre 
of the building. Eight ornamental fountains fill 
the angles of the conservatory. On the north 
and south sides of the main conservatory are 
forcing-rooms for the propagation of young 
plants, each 100 by 30 feet, covered with curved 
roofs of iron and glass, which are a striking ad- 
dition to the general effectiveness. The east and 
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a plot of thirty-five acres devoted to horticultural 
purposes, and is one of the most beautiful and 
attractive features of the Exhibition. 





LITERARY IMPOSTURES. 

CURIOUS chapter in literary history relates 

to willful falsification, wayward deception, 
misconception of an author’s identity and mean- 
ing—one or all of these, according to circum- 
stances. Sometimes a writer claims as his own 
a production that proceeded wholly or in part 











tion of a circular in which he accused Milton of 
having borrowed from a previous author some of 
the versified materials for “ Paradise Lost.” It 
was easy to accuse a man who had been dead 
three-quarters of a century; nevertheless, Mil- 
ton’s reputation stood too high to permit this 
charge to be passed over in silence. Lauder 
named the author, and quoted passages striking- 
ly like some of those in the great English epic. 
Dr. Douglas took the matter up. He obtained a 
copy of the work with some difficulty, and went 
through it line by line without finding any such 
passages as the accuser had professed to quote. 





TROPICAL DEPARTMENT OF HORTICULTURAL HALL, CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION.—[Drawn sy Tueo. R. Davis.] 


Of all the wonders that will be gathered from 
every quarter of the globe to grace our hundredth 
birthday, there will be nothing more rarely beau- 


will fill the graceful Moorish structure known as 
Horticultural Hall. Unlike most of the Exhibi- 
tion buildings, this beautiful edifice will not be 
demolished, but will remain as a permanent orna- 
ment to Fairmount Park; hence peculiar pains 
have been taken in its erection. Itis situated on 
high ground bordering on the Schuylkill, and 
overlooking the river valley and the city of Phila- 
delphia, and is fancifully built of iron and glass, 


west sides of the building are occupied by offices, 
restaurants, etc. Ornamental vestibules between 


| these appendages, on each side of the building, 
tiful than the wealth of plants and flowers that | 


open on elegant stairways leading to the galleries 
inside the conservatory, as well as to those which 


| surmount the roofs of the forcing-houses, and 


which are connected with a grand promenade 
formed of the roofs of the rooms on the lower 
floor. The main entrances to Horticultural Hall 
are on the east and west sides of the building, 
and consist of broad flights of blue marble steps, 
rising from terraces with ornamental kiosks in 
the centre. 








from another brain. Sometimes an author has 
professed to make a journey to a distant and 
little-known region, and has published a de- 
scription of it, due wholly to his own invention, 
or amplified by bits taken without acknowledg- 
ment from other books. Many instances are on 


record in which a writer assumed a name that | 


did not belong to him; while still more numerous 
are those wherein an author, for reasons sufficient 
in themselves, leaves just so much mystery as to 
give rise to a wide range of conjecture. 

About the middle of the last century one Mr. 


The building stands in the centre of | Lauder startled the literary world by the publica- 


What he did find was this—that one Hogens had 


translated “ Paradise Lost” into Latin in 1690; 
that Lauder had taken eight lines from this trans- 
lation, and stated that he had found them in the 
works of Staphornius, a Dutch poet and divine. 
Meanwhile, not knowing what Douglas was doing, 
Lauder obtained subscriptions for a new edition 
of Hogens’s poems, or that part of them which 
contained the passage supposed to incriminate 
Milton. When the work was actually printed, 
the result of Dr. Douglas’s examination was made 
public. The publishers, Messrs. Payne & Bou- 
suet, insisted that Lauder should place in their 
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hands the veritable book from which his excerpts 
had been made. He then confessed that the whole 
affair was an invention. The publishers issued a 
small edition of the work, but inserted this pref- 
atory note in each copy: “As this man has been 
guilty of such a wicked imposition on us and the 
public, and is capable of so daring an avowal of 
it, we declare that we will have no further inter- 
course with him; and we now sell his book only 
as a curiosity of fraud and interpolation.” Dr. 
Johnson, before the cheat was discovered, had so 
far been imposed upon as to furnish a preface 
and postscript to the work. Lauder endeavored 
to ward off public censure by giving first one mo- 
tive, then another, for his conduct. He fell into 
obscurity, and died in great poverty about twenty 
years afterward. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. F. T., any Orners.—An advertisement of point 
lace materials in our columns will tell you where to 
buy braid, etc. 

xs. L, M. H.—You can make yourself a stylish 
suit by having a basque and long over-skirt like your 
sample, with sleeves, lower skirt, and flounces of seal 
brown silk. 

F. B. D.—Get cream-color and seal brown silk for 
your suit, and make by the hints given in New York 
Fashions. 

Ex.ora.—Black Spanish lace over lavender silk is 
still very stylish. Your black silk skirt need not have 
any grenadine about it to wear with a grenadine over- 
ekirt and basque. The scalpettes for the front hair are 
very generally liked and used. They cost about $10. 
We can not say they always defy detection, but they 
have come to be almost as naturally worn as is the 
braid for the back hair. We do not furnish addresses, 
as that would be turning this into an advertisement 
column. 

Haxetrt.—For your Mexicaine grenadine sample, 
pleatings of the same or else fringe would be the most 
suitable trimming. 

Cc. P.—If a story is copyrighted in this country, it is 
necessary to procure the consent of the owner of the 
copyright in order to dramatize it. There being no 
international copyright between the United States and 
England, English works may be republished or dram- 
atized at will. 

Mra. E. C. O.—Get light woolen or else piqué, and 
make by the princesse pattern of the Girls’ Wardrobe, 
illustrated in Bazar No. 50, Vol. VIII. Your silk redin- 
gote is 80 nearly like the new polonaises that you need 
not alter it. Pleating, lace, or fringe will lengthen it. 

H. C.—We have not the pattern you want, nor do 
we furnish any cut paper patterns other than those 
advertised in our list. 

M. M.—The Lafayette sacque is the most stylish pat- 
tern for a velvet jacket. 

Mus. M. R. C. R.—Turkish toweling is still used for 
children’s sacques. 

Mrs. J. V. K.—The last and the present numbers of 
the Bazar contain an advertisement of point lace braid. 

Mzs. M. C. H.—Brown and white checked or striped 
silk combined with silk of a solid color will make a 
pretty suit for a girl of thirteen years. The gravest 
colors are now chosen for young girls. Have a vest 
basque and long over-skirt, or else a polonaise button- 
ed behind. 

C. R. B.—Sicilienne is a repped material of silk and 
wool, softer than poplin. Silk wraps will be fashiou- 
ably worn for some time to come. 

Dryap.—Your brocade silk would make a pretty 
basque and over-skirt, with sleeves and lower skirt of 
brown or of gray silk. 

M. A. C.—Your sample is suitable for a princesse 
dress. Pipe the dress with blue silk, and have a sash 
for the back of solid blue. The same pattern is fash- 
ionable for piqué dresses trimmed with embroidery. 
The entire package of patterns in the Girls’ Wardrobe 
is sold for 25 cents. 

Mrs. C.—Get plain or striped brown de bége for a 
basque and over-skirt to wear with your brown silk 
sleeves and lower skirt. Ten or twelve yards will be 
enough. 

8. A. M.—Etiquette does require a call on your friend 
after being invited by her to a party, no matter how 
sinall the party was. 

Mas. C, P. B.—Trim a piqué cloak with Hamburg 
ruffling. Blouses made with waist and skirt in one, 
and sometimes formed of three box-pleats, are worn 
by boys of two years ; also kilt skirts with jackets. 

M. J. R.—Gray silk or damask wool will look well 
with your green silk dress. A black grenadine and 
silk together would be best for your summer suit. 
The other fabrics you suggest are rather heavy. 

M. E. D.—We have cut paper patterns of the basque 
with long side forms beginning on the shoulders. This 
is a favorite fashien at present, but we do not attempt 
to predict how long any fashion will continue. 

M. M. C.—We have cut paper patterns of the prin- 
cesse dress for girls of two years that will probably 
not be too large for your little girl. With this is sold, 
for 25 cents, al) the patterns in the Girls’ Wardrobe, 
illustrated in Bazar No. 50, Vol. VIII. 

Mus. W.—Your lace jabot will require about three 
yards, and should be made on a strip of net, then 
basted on the jacket. 

Mas. Moonz.—There are patterns of caps given in 
the Supplement of the Bazar that you will find useful. 
You can get back numbers of the Bazar for 10 cents 
each. Ii you wish one containing cap patterns, say so 
in your letter to this office. 

Muss 8.—-You had better send your pongee to a pro- 
fessional scourer instead of attempting to wash it 
yourself, 

G. D, B.—Blue, gray, or cream-colored cashmere for 
a polonaise, or for basque and over-skirt, is what you 
need’ with your blue silk. The sleeves and lower skirt 
should be of the silk ; also the trimming. 

T. Z.—A French muslin dress trimmed with pleat- 
ings and lace, and made with a square-necked basque, 
Lady Washington sleeves, apron, and demi-train, would 
be pretty for a midsummer wedding. The veil should 
be of tulle, and an abundance of white flowers should 
be worn. The groom should wear a full-dress suit of 
black cloth, or else a black frock-coat, with vest of the 
same material, and gray pantaloons. No cards are 
necessary for such quiet weddings. A polonaise of 
gray damask silk, with plain gray silk skirt and sleeves, 
makes a fashionable costume for any lady, and espe- 
cially for a bride. 

F.irrousr.—Kead reply just given “T. Z.” 

K. W.—The long seams in the back of basques are 
not corded, nor are they stitched on the outside, but 
are merely sewed together (usually by machine) on the 
wrong side. The little girls’ princesse dress is never 
seen opened behind. Brown is still a most fashion- 
able color for children, 





UNLIMITED REMEDIAL RESOURCES, 


PEOPLE sometimes suppose that Dr. Prercr’s 
Family Medicines represent the entire extent of 
his resources for curing disease. This is an 
error. Experience proved that while the Golden 
Medical Discovery, Favorite Prescription, Pleas- 
ant Purgative Pellets, Compound Extract of 
Smart-Weed, and Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy, 
would, if faithfully used, cure a large variety of 
vhronic complaints, there would be here and 
there a case which, from its severity, or from its 
complication with other disorders, would resist 
their action. These exceptional cases required 
a thorough examination into their symptoms, 
to ascertain the exact nature and extent of the 
disease or diseases under which the patient was 
laboring, and the use of specific remedies to 
meet and overcome the same. This led to the 
establishment of the World’s Dispensary, at 
Buffalo, N. Y., with its faculty of Physicians 
and Surgeons, each of whom is skilled in the 
treatment of chronic disorders in general and 
those belonging to his own special department 
in particular. To one is assigned diseases of 
the throat and Lungs; to another, diseases of 
the kidneys and urogenital organs ; to another, 
diseases of the digestive system; to another, 
diseases of the nervous system ; and to another, 
diseases of the eye and ear. Thus the highest 
degree of perfection in medicine and surgery is 
attained. The establishment of this institution 
enables the doctor to meet a long-felt want in 
the treatment of the more severe chronic affec- 
tions. By a careful consideration of the symp- 
toms as given in writing, he successfully treats 
thousands of cases at their homes. Others visit 
the Dispensary in person, ‘The amplest re- 
sources for the treatment of lingering affec- 
tions are thus placed at the disposal of every 
patient, and those on whom the proprietary 
medicines do not have the desired effect can pro- 
cure a more thorough and efficient course by a 
personal application to the proprietor of the 
World’s Dispensary.—[ Com. ] 








Pustic Speakers and Singers will find 
** Brown’s Bronchial Troches” beneficial in 
clearing the voice before speaking or singing, 
and relieving the throat after any exertion of 
the vocal organs. For Coughs and Colds the 
Troches are etfectual.—[ Com. ] 








To Hovsexrrrers.—The attention of heads of 
families is invited to the superior quality of Bur- 
neTrT’s Fravonine Extracts. They are highly con- 
centrated, have all the freshness and delicacy of the 
fruits from which they are, prepared are less 
expensive.—[Com.] 








Hearrme Resrorep.—A great invention, by one who 
was deaf for 20 years. Send s tamp for particulars to 
Joun Gagmore, Madison, Ind.—(Com.] 

















Coryvire Wurz..—By the means of the newly in- 
Vented Stee Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the repens 3 with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers A gpaaam is or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 26 ce: 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CONSUMPTION, Weak Lungs, Throat 

Dyspepsia, ——. Ly bility, Loss of 
Strength, Fi , Flesh, and A all diseases arising 
from Pove of the Blood od, pro ai and _ radicall 
cured by a gy eed OSPHITE O 
LIME AND — Established ices $1 and 
$2 pa ee ee 


Prepare only & CO., Chemists. 
Sold bn Grote 36 John St., New York. 


SEAMLESS & WATERPROOF. Retains 
linen diaper. mee by all moth- 





ers. 4 sizes,1 smallest. Sample,75c. Mailed 
by Eureka Diapzr Co., Broadway, 
-Y. Sold to the trade by ‘Stewart, J — 


Claflin, and jobbers in all large c 


A.SHLIG, 


813 BROADWAY, 

Between llth & 12th a wee N. We, 
Importer of German Ze mre, Met mye Em- 
bresdiesses, and all materials for Needle-work. All 
kinds of omnis on Work, Honiton, a Lace, 

Medizv and other Braids, Purl Edge, 
Linen, Lacet, ‘and other Threads; also Books of in- 
struction for makin ; Lace. Latest Novelties in 
Black and Cojored F-: es, Dress eee But- 
tons, and Ornaments, AT HE LOWEST PRICES. 


ONLY FOR MOTH PATCHES, 
FRECKLES, 


And Tan. Use Perry’s Moth and 
Freckle Lotion. It is reliable. 


For Pimples on the Face, 
Blackheads or Fleshworms, 
od for Perry’s 
mple Remedy, 
edicine, or 
consult Dre. B.C. PERRY, Der- 
matologist, 49 Bond Street, 
New York. 


SHOPPING 


Of every description executed with promptness, 

and discrimination. Circular, with full information, 

sent free. Miss M. J. Hunrrnepon, P. O. Box 1654, New 

York. Samples of material furnished on receipt of We. 

Visizine CARDS P Printed from Nickel Silver a 
85 White Bristol, or 25 Tinted, or 12 Snowflake, Mar- 

ble, Repp, or Damask, or 6 Glass, or 6 Floral, 10 cts. and 





















REMOVAL. 


C. G. Gunther’s Sons, 


FURRIERS, 
(LATE 502-504 BROADWAY), 
HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR NEW STORE, 


No. 184 Fifth Avenue, 
(Broadway & 23d St.) 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


The largest assortment of HUMAN 
HAIR GOODS positively retailed at whole- 
sale prices. 

Satisfaction guaranteed, or goods return- 


able. 
The most modern styles of COIFFURES 
on hand, from $5 00 and u apa 
INVISIBLE FRONTS in great variety 
ry stylish, and improving the looks of all 
ladies  netantly. 00 per inch in real pat- 
ent hair-lace; in imitation hair-lace, $1 00 


per inch. 
PRICE-LIST. 
Short Hair Switches, $1 00 and upward. 
Finest quality Hair Switches, solid, not 


L . 
dyed 
18 , 4 ounce weight............. $5 00 
22 inches, 4 ounce weight............. 6 00 
$ Long one. Cons. ey 
1 





26 inches, 4 ounce weight............. 
82 inches, 4 ounce weight............. 10 00 
mr ks — > in. ee 
in., $4 
Frizette niet the, a4 $1 00 per — 
Hair a specialty. 
made over in latest 


TAIR-DRESSING, 50c. COMBINGS 
made up, 25c. and BOC. per ounce, or by L. 
SHAW’S pease invented method, roots all 
one it TAK to hair cut from the head. 

R ‘TAKEN IN EXCHANGE. 
Y HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


CREME BLANCHE, 


or the magic beautifier, imparts a bi a brilliant 
ee = warranted to be 


in., 


wail ies’ OWD 








ess, $1 per box. 
The celebrated AURORA to bleach hair 
of any color to a fine golden blonde without 





injury to the hair. Price for 3 ounce bottle, 
54 West at 50; for 6 ounce bottle, $2 50. 
14th St . FONTANE’S wonderful prepara- 
near aie DERMA' NE, to remove all wrinkles 
Macy’s. | from the face, $2 per bottle. 
L. SHAW, 54 a. 14TH ST., 
Our SOLE AG ear Macy's. 
only Goods sent to all ae 5 of the country 
Store. a vib ete free of all ch ges | Cc. 0, 
vilege of examina 





MOOD’S PATENT 


CAGE AWNING 
Protects the Bird from 
SUN, WIND, & RAIN. 
Very Ornamental, as well as 
Useful. 


For sale by all ealers. Manu- 

factured by the SINGER GRAVEL 

PAPER © oa Sole Pare. 
son Street, New York. 


BUY YOUR 


WINDOW SHADES 


of the Manufacturers. Close buyers are invited to our 
stock for the — ing trade. Our new style of 
tation Swiss Lace Shade, in which we combine the 

one, 








Gold band, makes a shade and lace curtain in 
at a price within reach of all. 


JAY C. WEMPLE & CO., 


444 & 446 Pearl St., N. ¥. 








SHOPPING 


¢ every descri ry rf — executed by 
us LETITIA’ ©. BAKER, 240 West 9d, St New 
Fon. Send stamp = eae with reference, &c. 


Leamon’s Dyes Color Silks. 
Leamon’s Dyes Color Woolens. 
Leamon’s Dyes ( Color Cottons. 
~~ Leamon’s Dyes Color any thing. 


Drugel gists sellthem. A book gi —_- full and = 
directions will be sent to any ae te dressing the 
prietors, Weis, Rionarpson, & Burlington, 


The only Baby Carriage, 


THE NOVELTY. 


reduced to $16 & $18, nyc 
tec discount to the t: 
Send for arenines, to 
L. P. TIBBALS, 
820 BROADWAY,N.Y. 
Next block above Stewart's 


THE CEN TENNIAL WATCH. 


The watch for the Centennial can easily be nat ata 
very moderate cost by purchasing one of those elegant 


LADD PATENT 
GOLD WATCH CASES, 


fitted with a fine movement to match. Try it and see for 
yourself. These Cases are made in Ladies’,Gentlemen’s, 
and Boys’ sizes, in Bascine, Mansard, and Flat shapes, in 
all styles of engraving and finish,for ‘stem and key wind- 
er movements of American Manufacture. Ray sale by 
dealers every where. None t 
“G.W. Lapp’s Part.” under the bezel. Creviers ‘de. 
scriptive and historical sent on application by the 

M turers, J.A. BROWN & Pea 
11 Maiden Lane, New York. 

and r 

anted fors new, poomeuens.s ~ phen ip creme) 


Agents w: 
err which any active man or woman can 
65 08 who had never can- RE P 
sv Par- 
ticulars free. ©. 


aday. A 
vassed terre aon et ee | ue is 1 hour; 
D A. CLEGG, Manager,69 
tr 6 0 Duane St, N.Y. “We know ©. 
if : be Yok rot ae 
a: ana = AP We Weekly age pe | i , 1876. 






































1-ct. stamp, by return mail. All other kinds cor p 
ingly low. 240 styles. Illustrated Circular, Price-List, 
&e. to Agents, 10c. Address W. j.C.Cannon, Boston, Mass. 
RENCH ‘STAMPING | PATTERNS. —F. Ba- 
4 vourxag, 227 Fifth h Street, N. Y. Send for circular. 











DIOR’S FS tas bee 











BEST quality of sowing machine 
For all standard aa | nes. 40 


gre.re ot _ 
ant inducements 
Cents per doz., postpaid. Price- N I K | LE 5. 
List to dealers. Boer & Parren, 162 William St., N.Y. 
—Superfluous hair itively eradi- 
LADIE Sa ted Only safe ana sare remedy, 
Price $1. HOME “AUD ©O., Indianapolis, Ind. 








For Comfort, Elegance, aud Dorability 





BUY HOLBROOK R LUDLOW’S 


SUPERIOR GRADE 
Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s Fine Shoes. 

The FRENCH LAST and FULL EX- 
TENSION EDGES a Specialty. 

These goods are manufactured in Utica, New York, 
from the choicest selection of the best material, and for 
style, fit, and work p are led. Sold by al 
the popular dealers throughout the country. 





Get the Genuine! Beware of Imitations! 


THOMSON’S 





O// Suave rretNe 


HI CORSETS 

e Are constantly increasing in 
favor, BECAUSE every 
lady ‘who has worn them 
will have no other. They are 
Durable, Economic- 
al, and Fit Perfectly. 

Manufactured in eight 
grades of finish, Each 
ive entire satisfaction, For sale 
BA See that the name 





Corset guaranteed to 
all First-oLass LERS. 

THOMSON, and Trade-Mark, a CROWN, are stamped 

on ons a and without these none are genuine. 


TY.—Thomson’s Patent 
Solid Sectonhna Capped Corset Steels, 


THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., N.Y., 


Sole Importers & Patentees for the U.S. 


47, GILES’ 
OLINIMENT 


IODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 


Gries’ Liximent Iopmr or Ammonia has been used 
by myself and family with satisfactory resulte. I 
recommend it to all persons suffering with pains or 
aches of any kind. It surpasses any thing I have ever 
used. G. H. MILLER. 
President, Real Estate & Savings Bank, Baltimore, Md. 


Sold by all Druggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Only 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 


BOOKS FOR LADIES. 


Gua TO NEEDLE-WORK, plain and fancy, em- 
bracing instructions for cutting and making un- 
ins and in embroidery and oa — i 
lustrated with 167 en gravings. Price 50 ce 

Lady’s Book of Crochet end § Knitting 
contains several hundred new formulas in these em- 
ployments. Price 50 cents. For sale, at retail, by all 
dealers in books and trimmings. At wholesale by 
N. E. News Co., Boston,and American News Co., New 

York ; or mailed, on receipt of price, 4 J. HENRY 
iwiténps, 68 Devonshire Street, Bosto: 


(7 if, MADAME FOY’S 


Corset Skirt Supporter 
AN V 




















ww Increases in Popularity 
every year, and 

For Hrautu, Comrort, and Srytz 

is acknowledged Tue Best ARTIOLE 

of the kind ever made. 


For sale by all leading jobbers and 
retailers. ware of imitations and 
oe 


ANUFAOTURED So.e.y BY 
FoY's & HARMON, New Haven, Conn. 


no that Queen Victoria is Empress of the Indies, 
as well as Queen of England, it is necessary, 
justice to her lovin ay that she should assume 
a little more style than has been her wont. As a mod- 
est bu me neg beginning, we would suggest to her 
the ase ot a handsomely mounted Stone Cameo 
Set from the store of F. J. NASH, 781 Broadway, up 
stairs, opposite A. T. Srzwart's. 








The New Lawn Game 


11 > (| 8 Bed 


Or the IMPROVED CROQUET. 


Send Stamp for Circular. 
E.1. HORSMAN, 72 John St., N.Y. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this = and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
a arments. Every pattern we issue will be cut b 

oschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the h 
a ‘his profession, and who is wneiat the ablest 
dressmaker in the United States. What Worth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
&c., that have ever appeared in this country. 
Address JAMES MoCALL & CO, 

543 Broadway, New York. 

N.B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar 








j can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 


FRENCH Stamping Patterns. A. BER- 
NARD, successor to L. Cenpatrr, No. 421 Canal 
Street, New York. Send for Circulars, 


Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with 10 
QO postpaid. L.JONES & CO Nusoan soy Yo 
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NOVELTIES IN 


BOYS CLOTHING. 


AT Stenart&e 


ARE OFFERING a LARGE and EXTEN- 
SIVE ASSORTMENT of 


Boys’ Ready-Made Clothing, 


ALL WOOL, FINE FABRICS, Suitable 
for SPRING and SUMMER WEAR. WORKMAN- 
SHIP, STYLE, and FINISH UNSURPASSED. 

BLUE AND GRAY SEASIDE SUITS. 

SCHOOL AND PLAY SUITS. 

LONDON BLOUSE SUITS, 

FRENCH KILT JACKET AND SKIRT 
(NEW). 

DOUBLE-BREASTED LONDON SACK 
SUITS (NEW). 

EMBROIDERED KILT SUITS; EN- 
TIRELY NEW and VERY HANDSOME. 

SINGLE-BREASTED ULSTER COATS; 
NEW and STYLISH. 

FRENCH WALKING JACKETS, to 
WEAR WITH KILT SKIRT. 

CAMISOLES AND WAISTS, NEW SHAPES 
in COLORED PERCALES; SEPARATE PANTS TO 
ALL SUITS. : 

BOYS’ YACHTING SHIRTS, from six to 
fifteen years. 

Also,a LINE OF SUITS, a little out of style 
and shape, will be offered at a 


Reduction of 50 Per Ct. 


FROM FORMER PRICES, 


Broadway,4thAve, Sth & 10th Sts, 
Arnold, Constable, & Co. 


Are offering the largest and most complete assort- 
ment of STAPLE and FANCY DRY GOODS to be 
found in the city, and at the 
Lowest Prices, 
PLAIN COLORED TAFFETAS and FAILLES, in all 
grades, suitable for Dresses and Trimmings. 


FANCY SILKS & DAMASSES. 


LOUISINES AND FOULARDS, BROCADES, &c. 


BLACK SILKS, 
DRESS Goons. 


PARIS NOVELTIES in every variety of fabrics. 
GRENADINES and GAZE FACONNE, 
GRISELLES, ALGERINES. BURITTES, 
ORGANDIES, JACONETS, LINEN LAWNS, 
CAMBRICS, CRETONNES, and GINGHAMS. 


LADIES’, MISSES’, AND INFANTS’ 


OUTFITS, 
Complete in every detail. 
BOYS’ SUITS (in sizes 8 to 7 years old). 
WEDDING TROUSSEAUX furnished at short notice. 


COSTUMES 
PARIS-MADE EVENING & RECEPTION DRESSES, 
STREET and CARRIAGE SUITS, 
MANTLES, WRAPS, &c. 
Also, in connection with the above, we have in stock 
a choice concent of GARMENTS made up from 
PARIS DESIGNS, and fashionable fabrics suitable 
for HOUSE or STREET r WEAR, at LOW PRICES. 


Hosiery and Undergarments. 


of the very best makes, 


Parasols. 
SUN and RAIN UMBRELLAS. 


Mourning Goods, Laces, 

PARIS EMBROIDERIES, HAMBURG and SWISS 
EDGINGS and INSERTINGS, HANDKERCHIEFS 
of every description. 


INDIA SHAWLS, 
BROCHE SHAWLS, and 
SUMMER SHAWLS, 


Cloth Department. 
NOVELTIES in SUITINGS, TROUSERINGS, 
HABIT CLOTHS, CLOAKINGS for CHILDREN, 
WATERPROOFS, "&. 


Carpet and Upholstery 


DEPARTMENT contains all the NOVELTIES a 
— this aaa which those about eri & 
c—eey » ested to examine, as the VARI 
LE, and PRICES ili be fond to most the wishes 
of the most prudent buyer. 


__ Broadway, Corner 19th St. 


JUST OPENED 

















SPRING STYLES IN 
Laces, New Fichus, Scarfs, Ties, Collar- 
ettes, Jabots, Breakfast Caps, Sets, 
Ruchings,Collars & Cuffs, Handkerchiefs, 
Nurses Caps & Aprons, &c., &c. 
H. W. SHAW, 


1105 Broadway, New York. 








| STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave, & Twenty-Third St., 
NEW YORK. 
Spring Importations of our celebrated 


Lupin’s Kid Gloves. 


OPENING OF 2000 DOZEN, 
in every imaginable and desirable Spring Shades. 
TWO BUTTONS, $115. FOUR BUTTONS, $1 50. 
THREE BUTTONS, $1 35. SIX BUTTONS, $1 75. 
Acknowledged to be the BEST low-priced 
Kid Glove in the World. 


After trying them once you will wear no other. 








Orders receive immediate and prompt attention. 
SOLE IMPORTERS, 


STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Avenue and 23d St., New York. 





MILLER & GRANT, 


No. 879 BROADWAY, 
OFFER 


HAMBURG EDGINGS 


at Very Low Prices. 


The Parisian Flower Co, 


IMPORTERS, 
invite the attention of buyers to their stock of all 


rT F 
The Latest Novelties” 
in Rich FRENCH FLOWERS, BRIDAL SETS, and 
VEILS, OSTRICH AND FANCY FEATHERS, 
FLORAL GARNITURES for WEDDING & EVEN- 
ING COSTUMES ARRANG 
TO 0 i 

VASES and BASKETS FILLED WITH. TROPICAL 
LEAF-PLANTS and Perfumed BOUQUE 

A SPECIALTY. 

To the Trade and Institutions a Liberal Discount. 


The Parisian Flower Company, 
9 Rue de Clery, Paris; 
28 East Fourteenth Street, 
Four doors west of University Place, New York. 


J. LOWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep to Fir any Fievne, and 
are with greatest accuracy, so us to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Suit. The bust measure is 
taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blade’, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
ander the arms. 


The following Suit Patterns are now ready: 











Vol. VIIT. 
HENRI TROIS SACQUE, with Bouffant Over- 
skirt and Walking Skirt..............++++++ No. 17 
— LE, with Shirred Tablier and Walking 
hs snchikecedeeeraereeshiacbcasnisdeenag ie) 


CHILD'S WARDROBE, Box- Pleated Blouse 
pobvele, Yoke Slip, and Sacque (for child 
from 6 months to 5 years old) 

PLEATED BASQUE, with Byron Collar, —" 

Round Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt....... “ 23 
LOOSE wer with Cardinal Cape, Square 
potters and Walking Skirt.................. * 33 
LE-BREASTED FRENCH JACKET, 
Peseah Over-skirt, aud Clinging Walking 
“ 


CULRASS BASQUE, Long Square Over-skirt, 
and ee Mii 0 000 edenennvedcensqgnenn h 
JOCKEY BASQUE, Double ppron with Scarf 
Back, and Demi-Trained Skirt.......... ... + 
MARQUISE SACQUE, with Doubie iireaatea 
Vest, Trimmed Skirt, and Short Court Train, 
LONG CLOAK, Apron — Upright Folds, and 
Six-Gore Walking Skirt................-... « 
DOUBLE - BREASTED CUIRASS BASQU 
with Byron Collar, Revers Over-skirt, an 
Clinging Walking OE atiampmets: bad 
ARMOR BASQUE, Scarf Over-skirt, with Reti- 
cule Pocket, and Demi- gerry Skirt hat aaied ° 


in 

PRID RE 

GIRL’S WARDROBE, Princesse Dress, Kilt 
Suit (Double- Breasted Sacque, Basque But- 
toned Behind, and Kilt Skirt) and Vest Over 
Dress (for irl from 2 to 9 years old). > 

MARGUERITE WRAPPER............0.000- 

Vol. IX. 

GIRL’S LINGERIE, Gabrielle Wrapper, Under- 
Waist, Bacgne Night-gown, Sacque Chemise, 
— ery Drawers (for girl from 5 to 15 

‘4 


65 && & 6&6 & & 








ss 


BLOUSE BASQUE, La Boiteuse Over-skirt and 

NG dike oda cctcsccceene: ceceve * 10 
CAMBRIC POLONAISE WALKING SUIT... “ 12 
CONTINENTAL BAS Cs Long, Round Over- 

skirt, and Walking Skirt.............. “ 49 
LAFAYETTE SAC UE, g eenben Over- skirt, 

and Walking GEIirt.....ccrcccescccescscccecs eM 
CORSET BASQUE, Burnous Over-skirt with 

Parasol Pocket, and Walking Skirt.......... “ 18 
ey TY-SIX” POLONAISE WALKING 

oe 


The Publishers will send either Suit by mail, pre- 
paid, on poses of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. ‘Wine 

nits will be sent for $2.00, Parties ordering from 
the British Provinces will please remit Ten Cents ex- 
tra for postage on each Suit. No Suits separated or 
exchanged. 

In ordering, please s 
taining Suit, and send 
at the usual disconnt. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


cify the Number of paper con- 
ust Measure. Dealers supplied 








S. T. TAYLOR’S 


ay 


— 
cosh 
SYSTEM OF OF DRESS-C DRESS-CUT TING. 


The above cut represents how aga unlike a chart 
is this valuable system of cutting. It is based on 
poppe ened Goma my rd and is statin a the method 
of cuttin; by the best tailors, A knowledge of it 
will enable the — inexperienced to cut any 

fit every figu octet without alteration. System, 
with Feet me ma ncluding the art of Basting, $20. 

8. T. TayLor receives weekly, from the first dissin- 
ateurs of Paris, choice models representing the leading 
modes. These are duplicated in trimmed patterns of 
manilla or tissue-paper for $9 00 and $12 00 per —. 
8. T. Taytor’s imported fashion - rndfis, “Le B 
Ton,” “La Mode sp and “ Revue de la Mode,” 
rank first among Parisian journals. Subscriptions re- 
ceived for them by all News Agents, or by 
S.T. TAYLOR, 816 BROADWAY, N. Y¥. 


““A DECIDED ADVANCE.” 


Fudges’ Report, Amer. Ins. Fair. 














mu 














rment 











WILLCOxX 


Trade 


& GIBBS 
Mark. 


(Medallion in base of every machine.) 


NEW 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 
Awarded the nd “Gold Medal of Progress” of 
the American Institute, Nov., 1875, and the “Scott 
Legacy Medal,” of the Franklin Institute, Oct., 1875. 


No other Sewing Machine in the 
World has an “AUTOMATIC TEN- 
SION,” or any other of the character- 
istic features of this machine. 

Correspondence and investigation invited. 

Willcox & Gibbs S. M. CO., 
(Cor. Bond St.) 658 Broadway, New York. 


You are troubled with a bad 
Breath; it annoys your friends as 
well as yourself. You would like 

BRE ATH your mouth thoroughly every morn- 
ing with that peerless dentifrice, 













to get rid of it, but scarcely know 
what means to adopt. We will tell 
you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 


and your breath will become sweet and your teeth 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
of Sozodont. Sold by Druggists, 


HORSMAN'S 


INDESTRUCTIBLE CROQUET, 


WITH PATENT RUBBER-FACED MALLETS 


No injury to Balls and Maltets. 
stamp for descriptive price list. 


E. I. HORSMAN, 72 John St., N.Y, 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


either will be sent for ome year, POSTAGE 

Onn BB aID, to to any Subscriber in the | United States or 

Canada, on "receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Hanrer’s Macazuve, Hanper’s Weexty, and Harper’s 

Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazinn, Weexry, or 
Bazar will be a gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoniners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Sia 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage Sree. 

The Volumes of the Magazinz commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brorurss is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Send 





Terms ror Anvertistne tn Harper's WEEKLY AND 
Harrer’s Bazar. 


Ha "s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
‘arper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 


$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


PLAITING, EMBROIDERY, &€., 


114 EAST 14TH STREET, 


Office of C. G. Srrvens & Co., Sole Agent for the new 
Gem Rotary Knife-Plaiting Machine. Send for Circular. 


|CURED WITHOUT THE 
) KNIFE or PAIN, and posi- 
tively guaranteed, by Prof. 
J..COMINS, 1. D., 








845 Lexington Avenue, New 
York. Book sent free. 


Agents wauted. Outfit and 
TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 








$19 a day at home. 


terms free. 





PLAITING MACHINES. 





With it a little girl can make any size or kind of pleats beau- 


tifuly. $2 50 each. 


SEND FOR ONE. 


Agents Wanted. 


MAIRS & KELLOGG, Troy, N. Y. 








The Great Fair 


OF THE 


Young Women's Christian Association 


IS NOW OPEN AT THE 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
Cor. of 14th St. & Irving Place. 





Particular attention is directed to the magnificent 


ART GALLERY. 


which contains the Frvest Cotizorion of modern 
Pictures ever opened to the public, selected from the 
Private Gavveries of our leading citizens, who have 
kindly loaned them for this special occasion. 

Open from May 2d to May 11th. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 





SPRING BOOKLIST. 


MACAULAY'S LIFE AND LETTERS. By his 
Nephew, G. Orro Trevetyan, M.P. With Portrait 
on Steel, 2 vols. 8vo, Cloth, $2 560 per volume. 

II. 

THE DILEMMA, A Novel. By the Author of “The 

Battle of Dorking.” 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 
IIl. 

TERTULLIAN. The Select Works of Tertullian. 
Edited for Schools and Colleges. By F. A. Manon, 
LL.D. With an Introduction by Lyman CoLzman, 
D.D., Professor of Latin in Lafayette College. 12mo 
Cloth, $1 75. (Uniform with the Douglass Series o, 
Christian Greek and Latin Writers.) 

IV. 

DEAD MEN'S SHOES. A Novel. By Miss M. E. 
Brappon, Author of “ Aurora Floyd,” “ A Stran 
World,” John Marchmont's Legacy,” “Lost for 
Love,” “Bound to John Company,” “ Birds of 
Prey,” “ Eleanor’s Victory,” &c., &c. 8vo, — 
75 cents. 


V 

WHY WE LAUGH. By Samvet 8S. Cox, Author of 
“Buckeye Abroad,” “Eight Years in Congress,” 
“Winter Sunbeams,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

VI. 

THE SQUIRE'S LEGACY. A Novel. B 
Crow Hay, Author of “Old Myddelton's 
* Victor and Vanquished,” &c. 

VIL. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE’S MONEY; or, The Remark- 
able Financial Fortunes and Misfortunes of a Re- 
mote Island Community. Fiction Founded upon 
Fact. By Davin A. Weis. With Illustrations by 
Tuomas Nast. Svo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 

VIII. 

CARTER QUARTERMAN. A Novel. B 
M. Baxer, Author of “Inside,” “The } 
thy,” “Mose Evans,” “A Good Year,” 
trated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


Macr 
oney,” 
Svo, Paper, 75 cents, 


Wriuk 
ew Timo- 
&. Illus- 


Ix. 

THE FRENCH PRINCIPIA.—PART Il. A First 
French Reading Book. Containing Fables, Anec- 
dotes, Inventions, Discoveries, Natural History, 
French History; with Grammatical Questions and 
Notes, and a Copious Etymological Dictionary. On 
the Plan of Dr. Witu1aM Sairn's “ Principia Latina.” 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. (Part I. of the French Principia, 
75 cents.) 

x. 

THE GERMAN PRINCIPIA.—PART 1. A First 
German Course. Containing Grammar, Delectus, 
and Exercise-Book, with Vocabularies. On the Plan 
of Dr. Wrt114M Smirn’s “ Principia Latina.” 12mo, 
Cloth, 75 cents. x 


PAUSANIAS THE SPARTAN. An Unfinished His- 
torical Romance. By the late Lor» Lyrron. 8yo, 
Paper, 50 cents; 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


VINCENT'S THROUGH AND THROUGH THE 
TROPICS. Throngh and Through the Tropics: 
Thirty Thousand Miles of Travel in Oceanica, Aus- 
tralasia, and India. By Frank Vinoent, Jr., Author 
of “ The Land of the White Elephant.” i2mo, Cloth, 


XIII. 
HIS NATURAL LIFE. A Novel. By Manovs Ciarxz. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


ea Hanper & Buroruens will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 





ew Hanrper’s CataLoeur mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, N. Y. 


ISEASES OF WOMEN, by GEORGE i. 
TAYLOR, M.D.,318 pages, contains New Methods. 
without Drugs, for ome Treatment and 
Radical Cure. Mailed for $1 50. Circular on 
— of stamp. N. E. Wwoon, 17 East 
58th Street, New York. 


WANTED! eeisbesties: 


house. Eighty dollars a — otel and travelin, 
_ expenses paid. Address ROBB & CO., Cincinnati. 


PPLIQUE PATTERNS for Turkish 
Towel-work, Trade supplied by BENTLEY 
BROS., Manufacturers, 102 Walker Street, N. ¥. Send 


10 cents for Sample and prices. 


Cards, with yout name finely 
rated sent for 25c. We have 100 styles. 





pH to Ay and sell our 
EALERS. No 





Wanted. 9® samples sent for 
a -. H. Fuller & Co., Brockton, Mass. 





UININE can be taken without taste, by mixing in 
Quinine Elixir. Cheap; better than Pills. Druggists 
keep it. M’f’d by Allaire, Woodward, & Co., Peoria, Il. 
EAUTIFUL Brown or Braox, no previous 
wash. BOSWELL & WARNER’S “Couonirio F For 
Tur Harr.” All drugg ygists. Depot No. 9 Dey St, N 


$77 ‘A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, a 








in Males and Fe- 
male, in their locality. Terms & OU T FREE. 


Address P. 0. Vioxery & Co., oman Maine. 





per - day at home. ‘Samples worth $1 
$5 to $90)? free. Stinson & Co.,Portland, Maine. 
30 BON-TON or Centennial Cards, with name, 20c. 

Address J. B. HUST "ED, Nassau, Renns.Co. aN. 5 A 


$10°$2 


Send for Chromo Catalogue. 
UFFoRrD’s Sons, Boston, Mass. 


per day. 
J.B. 
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FACETIZ. 

Mas. Pantineton says she can never understand 

these ‘ere market reports. She can understand how 

cheese can be lively, and pork can be active—that is, 

before it is dead—and feathers can be drooping—that 

is, if it’s raining; but how whiskey can be steady, or 

hops quiet, or spirits dull, she can’t see; neither how 

lard can be firm in warm weather, nor iron unsettled, 

nor potatoes Gepesmed, nor flour rising, unless there’s 
been yeast put into it. 


————. 
“WHO BREAKS PAYS.” 
(AFTER TENNYSON.) 
Break, break, break, 
My china and glass... Ob, she 
Wouldn't like to hear me utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 


Oh, well for the lodging-house cat 
hat at present it’s out of the way! 
Oh, well for the plump page boy 
That he didn’t take down that tray. 


And the breakages go down 
To their haven in the bin: 

Bat O for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a rivet knocked in! 


Break, break, break, 
At the foot of the stairs. Oh, she 
Can’t expect that the whole of her wages 
Will be paid this month by me! 
a 


Lear-Yean.—“ I say, mother, that girl had the cheek 
to ask me to dance! Fortunately, I could tell her my 


card was fall!” 


Nemests or History.—The children of Israel, under 
a Pharaoh, were oppressed with Egyptian bondage. 
Now, it seems, they are in a — to ask the Khe- 
dive twenty-two per cent. on Egyptian bonds. “ Thus 
the whirligig of Time brings about its revenges.” 

<a 
A FEW WORDS ON WOPSIES. 
BY AN UNLEARNED BER. 


The wops's name is derived from the Latin vespa, or 
vesper, which signifies even. This is odd, when you 
come to think of it. Perhaps you had better not, 
though. Why take the trouble? The wops has a 
dispro} anmyey | large face and a red nose—both the 
natural result of there being 
80 little waste in the mid- 
die of the body. The char- 
acter of the wops has been 
much maligned, and he has 
been represented as a nasty 
backbiting thing—an un- 
warrantable and wholly un- 
ecientific charge. In re- 
spect of its habitation, the 
wops is amphibious, that 




















LAMB. 


‘* What is pleasanter,” asks a Louisiana paper, “ than 
getting up early on warm March mornings and going 
out to pick a rose in your front garden?” Well, we 
can think of nothing pleasanter, unless it is going to 
Pictou. 

An ardent lover was once pressing his suit. The 
lady said, “I like you exceedingly, but I can not quit 
my home; I am a widow’s only darling, and no hus- 
band could equal my parent in kindness.” 

“She may be very kind,” replied the wooer; “ but 
be my wife; we will live together, and see if I don’t 
beat your mother !” 











is, it lives in an _ under- 
round nest. Here the wops 
eeps its grub. The habits 





of the insect are not over- 
nice. A large comb is pro- 





vided with each nest, and 
this all use indiscriminately. 











MUTTON. 


A Wisconsin editor illustrates the prevailing ex- 
travagance of the peome of the present day by calling 


attention to the costly 


hair of the head. 


aby carriages in use now, while, 
when he was a baby, they haul 


—————_—_——_ 


him around by the 


When is a —_ dress like an unfortunate bull- 
t 


fighter ?—When 
partisan ?—When it is 
toper ?—When it is full. 


is gored. And when is it like a 
iased. And when is it like a 
And when is it like the sails 


of a ship ?—When it is trimmed. When is it like a 
season of the year ?—When it is lent. When is it no 
longer fit for use ?—After she has once worn it out. 





When a woman rates her bare foot with a = 


oo 
THE RAILWAY ALPHABET. 


’s the addition to c es too high; 
is the “ block” that will come by-and-by ; 
is the cattle maltreated most gore ; 


is the 
is the 


0 take; 

een trick which the case is to shake; 

is the lawyer, so clever and ’cute; 

is the money he gets by the suit; 

is the normal condition of things ; 

’s the obstruction, collisions that brings; 

’s the policeman, rotund and ate ; 

is the query why trains are so late; 

is the roundabout answer you get; 

is the standing so Jong in the wet; 

is the temper you're tempted to get in; 

well, that’s you, kept a-waiting and frettin’; 

’s the valise that you left in the train, 

’s the worry to get it again (Moral: and most likely 
you never do get it again) ; 

the ’xactness you'd like, but don’t find ; 

is the yawn to relieve your r mind; 

Z is the zany the train left behind. 


—e—— 


Richelieu’s remark, ‘‘ There’s no such word as ‘ fail,’” 
should be modified to meet the present unpleasant 
times, so as to state about how many cents will be paid 
on the dollar. ° 

MISTAKEN ZOOLOGY. 

“‘ And you are going out to the East Hingies, my dar- 
lint Mrs. Morooney,” said an old Irish crone to the 
young wife of a soldier about to embark for Madras. 

‘I’ve been in thim parts myself, and well do I remim- 
ber the tormints I wint through, night and day, with 
the muskeatoes. They have long suckers han ing 


SqCHOROVOAZRC ASO soon 


lal 


down from their heads, and they'll draw the life-b: 
out of yees before yees can say pays.” 

This terrifying account lived in the memory of the 
young woman. 


The vessel made Madras Roads; the 
decks were soon crowded, 
and all hands delighted at 
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the sight of land, Mrs. Mo- 
rooney among the rest; but 
her joy was of short dura- 
tion, for on the shore she 
perceived an elephant. Hor- 
for-struck at the sight, and 
in breathless agitation, she 
oe the mate, ex- 
cla ming, with uplifted 
hands, “Holy Mother! is 
that a muskeato ?” 
> 


FUTURITY CLASSIFI- 
CATION. 





ted AeA 


Sailors—Aloft. 








The training of the young : Milkmen—* Below.” 
wopsies is strict and admi- pede ie Book-makers—The Better 
rable. There isanimpartial |Z tio a8 nd. 
distribution of wax made to = Politicians—The Majority. 
the unruly juveniles, Wop- —— : an Wheelwrights—Eturnity,. 
sies are not so busy as bees, — ee al os, Dumb Men—The Silent 
but then they seldom or ae ° Be Land. 
never play. They do not - » Deaf Men—’Ear-after. 
make honey, as none of Ugly People—The “ Great 
them care for it much, and = ? Plains.” 
it is found cheaper to steal = Distillers—Spirit Land. 
it ready-made from the t Artists—The Shades. 
nearest bee-master. Taking === ~~ Babies—The World to 
wopsiee’ nests is an old En- come, 
glish sport, and good for Perverters of Trnth—Liefe 
exercising the legs. The >. everlasting. 

are generally as many ay Chinese—The Celestial 
as might be expected, and — a A , Kingdom. 
all fresh laid. The female @ o=> . Frenchmen—Les Champs 
wops sits for a while, and C—O = Elysées. 
then stands up. During the < c <img Dutchmen—The Nether- 
ene she is th rn occupied the ° <> land. 
male wops improves eac —— ~ —_, nc Men—Man-sions in the 
shining hour, sometimes on == a — = = ~" ie kies, 
a pleasure trip of stinging. Pct Ze ors ie oN Women (logical sequence)—~ 
A few words as to wopsies’ eaven. 
finial atte en ALONE! avons A Sin Fata 

: nm Francisco paper, 

is sitnated in the extremity giving an account of > Vialt 
of the insect, is painful in the extreme. The old-fash- Tom Thumb is going to Texas to live, and the Chi- 


ioned cure was patience and a pair of tweezers. Now- 
adays people apply a blue pigment to the skin. I for- 
gc at the moment what it is made of. The ancient 

ritons took time by the forelock, and the wopsies at 
6 disadvantage, by painting their bodies with woad at 
the beginning of every summer. This made the wop- 
sies look blue too. In fact, “first they woad, and then 
they woad not.” Soda is also a useful remedy, especial- 
ly when taken with brandy. Tearing handfuls of one’s 
bair out is a violent measure, and may be said to give 
only temporary relief. A few copies of the Vesper 
Hymn carried about the person is said to be an excel- 
lent charm against any ill effects from the sting. 








The spring style of hand-organ has only one stop. 
It begins in the morning and stops at night. 
—a———_ 

How rr 1s.—Mr. William Crookes, a scientific gentle- 
man who has a great +. has been wel ghin 
up the sun’s rays, which have hitherto been sup 
to weigh nothing afall. He informe us that the weight 
of the solar rays on each square mile is equal to fifty- 
seven tons, and that the aggregate weight of the sun’s 
rays on the entire globe is equal to three thousand 
millions of tons! However it is that we are not all of 
us smashed flat under this enormous pressure, is hard 





to understand. No wonder so many people find it 
difficult to “ get along.” 
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est SMILEs. 


Sourprs piscovers a very Pretty Girt in THe House 
IMMEDIATELY OPPOSITE, AND PUTS ON ONE OF HIS SWEET- 














BuT IN CONSEQUENCE OF AN IMPERFECT 
Winvow-Pang, HIs SMILE APPEARS MORE 
GHASTLY THAN AGREEABLE. 


Times thinks that some day we shall hear of Tom 
being waylaid and abducted by a Texas grasshopper. 


——_——_———— 
“Marriage,” says an unfortunate husband, “is the 


church-yard of love.” ‘“ 
diggers,” replied his wife. 


And you men are the grave- 


a 
Why is your wife like dynamite ?—Because she’s apt 
to blow you up if harshly handled. 


a 
The man who ever attempted to 


ut down twenty 


yards of tarpet will have no sympathy for the Massa- 











chusetts tack factory, which was burned the other day. 
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to Toland’s dissecting-room in that city, and the ar- 
rangements for the supply of bodies thereto, naively 
observes, ‘‘ The moment the breath has fairly left the 
body, the deceased takes no further interest in the pro- 


ceedings. 
ee 
Tue Pats or Dury—Through the custom-house. 


The clarionet is not a solo instrument. 
vertisement in a Belgian paper it is shown what it 
must accompany : “‘ Wanted, in a mirror factory, a Jit- 
tle clarionet player who would be able to act as second 
leader, conduct at the piano, drive the car of the firm, 
aud take « hand in the out-door affairs.” 


By an ad- 




















A STIRRING EVENT. 









